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:1 Ir has always been my opinion, 
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che moſt brilliant purſuits on ſubjects ti 
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of a puerile kind, ſeems to be a ſort | 


wirtue, which I cannot doubt is ac- 
ceptable to the Supreme Being, 


We have, in the preſent age, 
many ſtriking examples of this kind. 
The names of Barbauld and Genlis 


theſe, however may be no 
tion, 


S a Fr 


3 of bean, which too frequently in- 
valves its poſſeſſor in a train of evils, 


3" 


PREFACE. 


v 


uon, will, I fear, never be my lot ! 
But a noble emulati 


whether or 
not it be ſucceſsful, can never be 
deſpicable, and whatever are my ta- 
lents, the deſire of making them ſub» 
ſervient to the cauſe of virtue, will, 
at leaſt, be approved by the candid - 
and the good: to hem I dedicate the 


{ following ſimple pages, happy, moſt 
rr. gt maggots 


My principal aim, it will be ſeen, 
is to, repreſs that exceſſive ſoftncls 


Az and 


; © 


bd 


vi | PREFACE, | 
and which is by no means true en- 
bility, that exquiſite gift of heaven 
which no one can eſteem more highly 
than myſelf, though its abuſe every 
day ſerves more and more to convince 

me, it can never be ſufficiently diſ- 


5 couraged and contemned. With this 


ſhort explanation of the motives which 
have induced me to give this work to 

the public, I reſign it with implicit | 
obedience to the decrees of thoſe who | 
are much more able than myſelf to 

judge of its merits, 


4 YET while 1 hail the Sympathy Divine, 
Which makes, © man | the wants of others thine ; 
1 mourn heroic juſtice ſearcely own'd, 
And principle tor ſentiment dethron'd | 
$1119 1444, fam faith, and manly rin fy | 


PREFACE. 


As this ſtrong feeling tends to good or ill, 
It gives freſh power to vice or principle ; 
'Tis not peculiar to the wiſe and good, 
Tis paſſion's flame, the virtue of the blood. 

But to divert it to its proper courſe, 

There wiſdom's pawer appears, there reaſon's force. 
If M. directed it purſues the wrong, 

It adds new ſtrength to what before was ſtrong: 
Breaks out in wild, irregular deſires, 
Diſorder d paſſions and illicit fires. 
But if the virtuous bias rule the ſoul, 

This lovely feeling then adorns the whole, 
Sheds its ſweet ſunſhine on the moral part, 

Nor waſtes on fancy what ſhould warm the heart,” 
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Mx. Wyndham, of whoſe family T 
am about to relate ſome anecdotes, was = 
an eminent merchant ; he married an 

amiable woman, by whom he had four 
children, Their refidence during the 
winter was in one of the beſt fireets in 
the city of London, and in the ſummer 
months at his fine eſtate in the country, 
on which he had built an clegant houſe, 

 &s — 


\ 
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ployed in decorating his grounds, and 


partly diſtributed with a liberal hand 


among the neighbouring poor. But it 


ſpeak, though his benevolence, his pro- 
bity, and various virtues, might well em- 
ploy a mare able hiſtorian than myſelf ; 
great advagtage in the following pages ; 
but ſince I addreſs myſclf to a youthful 
claſs of readers, it is probable they will 
be more intereſted in what reſpects his 
children, I is cheir diſpoſitions, their 
conduft, their manners, I mean to de- 
ſcribe, and Mr. Wyndham will appear in 
a more amiable light as their father than 
any other ; as « good mother too, Mrs, 
Wyndham will, I doubt not, 


Excite many 
grateful 


\ 


of his father had gained, were partly em- 4 


a a <© a= 


is not of Mr. Wyndham only I mean to 
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\& greccful compariſons in my young friends, 


who will read in her character thoſe vir- 
tues which have been exerted by their 
own mothers, and not one ſentiment of 
regret will, I hope, be awakened by a 
review of her actions, except in that feel- 
ing youthful boſom which mourns the 
4 loſs of an indulgent parent. 


Mr. Wyndham's eldeſt child was # 
daughter, named Emily ; ſhe was at the 
turned of fourteen, and at that age gave 

promiſe of every amiable and virtuous 
quality ; I ſay gave promiſe, becauſe at 
that time of life the character cannot be 
decided, Neicher had ſhe been injudi-,. 
ciouſly brought forward according to the 
lalluon of the tumes, which, haſtening the 
9426 ſum» 


AN 


Wo THE BLIND CHILD. 
ſummer of life, ſhortens the ſpring, and 
conſequently denies a proper time for the 
unfolding of the filken bud, and forces 
an immature fruit, neither fair to the 
fight, nor pleaſing to the taſte. This re- 
leftion, excired by my ſuthect, may, 1 
hope, be excuſed ; for ſhould my young 
waders paſs it over as unimportant no, 
it may hereafter recur to their memory, 


85 neither untrue, nor unintereſting, 


Emily, with a form of the moſt delicate 

order, had been accuſtomed ſo early to 
f habits of induſtry and exerciſe that her 
| Game had acquired u firength which no- 
ture had denied, and her countenance 4 
bloom which enlivened it with the moſt 
gacelyl vivacity, She was not 4 beauty, 
but ſhy” was perſectiy agreeable; her 


and 


Yr the 
Orces 
the 
is re- 


w,1l 


which roſe from the heart, and could not 


her temper and the intelligence of her 


225 — wo cay which 


S Emily, may be impatient 40 bear more 
FF 


nn $L1N0D ntLy. oP. 
modeſt ſmile, the ingenuous candor 
which ſhone in her eyes, gave her chanms 
infinitely preferable to a cold regularity 


xiſted without a correſponding 
— 
countenance and elegant manners p 


ſoul. — — — 
ion of her heart; 


art and aſſectation could have taught her: 
but her character will reveal idſelf, and 


4 
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| of her brother und ſiſters. Mr. Wynd- | 
ham's ſecond child was a ſon, near twelve 
| | years of age, be was named Arthur, and 
feftion of his parents ; he was naturally 
of a bold, impetuous diſpoſition, which 
they had taken the utmoſt pains to keep 
within due bounds, and had fo far ſuc- 
coming ; ſometimes, indeed, his natural 
they warned him againſt yielding to he 
exllent ſenſe, great tenderneſs of heart, 
and a moſt aſſect ionate diſpoſition, which © 
**  theved | 


THE BLIND CHILD. ns 
ed itſelf to peculiar advantage in his 
behaviour to his ſiſters. To the ſecond 
Jof them he was even more mindful than 
to the others; alas ! ſhe moſt needed his 
attention. She was nine years old, her 
name was Helen, and when ſhe was about 
3 a year old, ſhe had the misfortune of 
loſing her ſight by a violent cold, ſo that 
receiving a ſingle ray of light. She had 
become blind ſo young, that ſhe had no 
idea of the objects before her ; ſhe knew 
not what was meant by the ſun, the moon, 
or any thing that was talked of as beau- 
tiful ; and what Rill- more afſefted her 


T 


nances of her father and mother What 
* grief to chem was this ſad afliftion! with, 
what 


VD«.. 
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what anguiſh did they perceive the im- | | 
poſlibility of giving ber equal advantages w 
of education with their other children ! 
wu what ardor did they pray for the 
reſtoration of her ſight ! 


named Maria; ſhe was very pretty, very | 
gentle and ſweet in her temper, and en- 
tirelythe favorite of all the family. Thus 
would Mr. and Mrs. Wyndham have 
been completely happy in their children, 
bur for the misfortune of poor Helen, 
for which, however, they were partly com 
foled, by the tenderneſs and compaſſion 
it excited in her brother and ſiſters, At 
the time 1 have choſen for the com- 
Jmencement of theſe ancdjpies, Mr. 
8 
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vyndham's family had juſt paſſed the 
their remove to Belle-Ville, their ſeat in 
the country. The children were all ex- 
thoughts of ſo pleaſing an exchange; 
they were all buſily employed in packing 
up their cloaths, except Helen, who ſat 
on a window ſeat in the nurſery, attend- 
ing to their converſation. 
Anruvs. 
Emily, ſhs'n't you be very glad to ſee 
n 
EMILY, 
133 1 hope the hard 
winter has deſtroyed none of them; J 
charged Jenny to throw the crumbs into 


| the filbert-tree walk, and I hope we ſhall 


im. 


ages 
en ! 
the 


ECT WAS ES & & 


a _ THE BLIND CHILD. | 
find it well ſtocked with as many little 
penſioners as uſual. But I bave a much 
greater pleaſure in expectation. 0 


ARTHUR. 
tits 6 6a; Emily ? 
EMILY. | 
Can you not gueſs, Arthur ? 
| ARTHUR, 
Oh, In be hang'd if you don't mean | 
ſeeing little Charlotte Neville! 


EMILY, þ | 

But there can be no occaſion for your 
ſaying, you'd be ler d, brother, even if 

you were wrong in your gueſs, * 


HELEN (laughing. ) z 

I'm glad you told him of that ugly 

ſaying, fſter ; I don't * | 

uſe it, Wn 4 
ARTHUR, © 
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| without your aſſiſtance, 
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ARTHUR. 
If I like it, that's enough; you need 


not trouble yourſelves to correct my lan- 


| HELEN. 
But I ſay, Arthur, that Papa does not 


2 chuſe you ſhould uſe thoſe words. 


ARTHUR, 
Well, then, Papa can tell me of i E 


uU. 
But not —— 
3 EMILY, 
Huſh, my dear Helen. Arthur, don't 


= be angry, Come, what were we talk» 
# ing of? 


 MARIA- 
Oh, of Charlotte Neville; and I hall 
be 


2 a© 


| TRE BLIND CHILD, 
be very glad to ſee her too. I ſhall then 
| thew her my new doll, and this pretty 


book---Jook what nice pictures there are 
in it, This is the bouſe that Fack built.” 
Who was Jack, ſiſter ? 


HELEN. 
How her lie tongue os! 


_  AnrTHUR, 

But, Emily, will jos cater © more 
important queſtion than Maria's, do you 
know how Mrs. Neville is ? 


TMILY, 
Ab, Mamma's 8 bs * 
ve i indeed, 


Allee 
4 is nut Mamma very ſorry ? 
EMILY, 


TRE BLIND CHILD. wy 
EMILY. - - 
Certainly, for you know they have al- 


ways loved each other. To loſe Mrs. 
Neville would be the ſane thing to 
| Mamma, as it would be to Helen if 1 
were to die; they have always loved like 


3228 


HELEN, 
To die! I don't underſtand that, 1 
never could have thought of it ! 
EMILY (to Arthur, with tears in her eyes.) 
Poor thing, how the affefts me ! She 
means, ſhe can have no idea of it, Alas ! 
| how many ideas muſt ſhe want in conſe- 
quence of her blindach ! 
HELEN, 
{ But, Emily, you don't anſwer mg. 
ä 


LY, | | 2 EMILY, 


=. 
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EMILY. | 
| You aſk too a hard a queſtion for | 
me to anſwer, my dear Helen; I an . 
only tell you, that when a perſon dies, 
they have no longer any ſenſe ; they ſeem | 
| as if they were aſleep, except that they ſo 
not breathe, and they wake no more. 


HE LEN, » 
I do noi quite underſtand ; but I know 7 
enough to be ſure, that it cannot be the 
ſame thing to Mamma, if Mrs, Neville 
was to die, as it would be to me if you 
died ; for if you were always aſleep, you Yan 
could not lead me about, you could not time 


tell me ſuch amuſing ſtories ; now Mam- 
ma can walk by herſelf, and read ſtories, | 
and what you call work ; I can do none 
of all chis, Oh, it is quite another 
thing ! © 


ARTHUR, 


"th | 
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ARTHUR, 
Don't talk ſo, my dear Helen ; you 
us all ſad. 


? MARIA, 

Aud Emily is crying, 
/ HEL EN, 
| Where where is ſhe ? lead me to her, 


* - 


EMILY, 

I will come to you, my dear fiſter,--. 
| Emily then ran to her, embraced her, 
and here the converſation ceaſed for that 
time : the next morning they all ſet off 
for Belle. Ville, which they reached in the 
and were too much tired to ſtir 
com the that night ; the next mora- 
{vg they roſe very early ; the three girls 
. 


- 
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at Arthur's door, which he opened, and 
- they all went down together. Arthur, 
impatient and cager, in a few minutes 
"found himſelf 2 yards before his 
ſiſters ; he was "cloſely followed by little 
Maria, who ſkipped from place to place 
like a young bird, and made many thou- 
ſand exclamations about flowers and trees, 
Emily, with Helen leaning on her arm, 
continued to walk more flowly on the 
terrace, which commanded a beautiful 
„ 
converſation: 3 

 HELEM, 


b 29 97.185 
1 


"Tins e, the (rn 


enjoy the young leave 


LAN. 


I feel the air very warm and pleaſant, Wand 
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HELEN, 
So ! Arthur and Maria are run away, 
no longer hear their voices ; and you, 
hy dear Emily, how good you are to 
main with me; if you will lead me to 
bench, I will fit down, and you may 


| EMILY, 
No, my dear, 1 feel no inclination to 
lo fo, | hes 
AELEN, 


That is ſo good! You ſay ſo, becauſe 


eping you here, Yes, yes, I under- 
wi, Mund that, and 1 ought never to feel un- 
Wappy fince I have ſuch kind relations, 

but, Emily, you ſaid juſt now, it is 4 
plorious morning ; why cannot I have any 
ion of s glorious morning / You talk of 
8 the 


ou would not have me feel ſorry for | 


26 2D 2022: <m2Le. 
che fun, you fay, bow bright i ie: 


te md? I canner help ghing when Ic 
1 think of it! 


dur be ber.) 


"makes me as ſad as it does you. But do . 
not ſay the ſun ſhines in vain for you: tis 
true, you cannot ſee him ; but it is by his 
aſſiſtance that the air is warm'd and pu- 


Ie makes me figh too, my dear girl, k if... 


rified ; that the birds are enlivened and ec 


cauſed to fing ; that theſe flowers, which Ni 
you ſmell, are produced: thus, then, he 
ſhines not in vain even for you, | 


That is mus, I ought not to be un- 
heppy + but there are ſo many things I 


do not underſtand, fo many words which & Þ 


> » 
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ve no meaning to me. The other day 

id to Mamma, Miſs Wyndham grows 
very bandſome, ſhe is charming. 
To, Sir, Mamma ſaid, ſhe is not very 
landſome, but ſhe is a very good girl. 
That did he mean by handſome, and why 
id Mamma ſay you were not fo ? 


| EMILY, 
Mamma was in the right ; he ſaid fo 
| he thought ſhe would be pleaſed 
With it. -: 


HELEN, 
But how is that > Would Mamma be 


 vith you for being handſome, 
by then are you not ? - 


EMILY, 


J Mamms is 100 juſt ; ſhe would 
* Bs uu 


— 


gular features, a good complexion, 


THE BLIND CHILD, 
_ with that. 


3 

Ah, then, Mr. Thomſon I gueſs 
not very wiſe to take Mamma for a fooliſt 
perſon! But how is it you cannot be 
handſome ? 


EMILY, 
My dear, I can no more make myſe 
© Sow tartan, we ih have 8 


s fine ſhape, It is only God who 
give theſe, They are given o mani g 
happy, They frequently become vai 
er proud with their beauty ; they 
10 nothing but its improvement; 


Ye 
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ang. Warn nothing but how to dreſs them- 
aſea1lves ; they are idle, frivolous, and uſe- 
ſs : while children, they are inattentive 
> their parents; when parents, they are 
tareleſs of their children. Theſe are my 
zother's ideas, almoſt her words ; but 
vis picture is not univerſal, ſome people 
nder beauty more pleaſing by good 
enſe, by accompliſhments, and by 


„ HELEN, 
I underſlan you in part, but I can 
| ve notion of beauty. 


EMILY, | 
Smell this flower; you can receive 


HELEN, 


ll Yo, 1 can; is is delighth, 


4 


EMILY. 
That bird, & you an the @ 


kim fog? | 


| HELEN, 8 
Tes, ſurely. 
8 MILLY, | 
| Well, then, the eye has ſenſationsWrmi 
ſomething like theſe ; when it ſees aoyiif 
thing beautiful, it receives the ſame ples 
ſure which you have in a pleaſant ſcenſ 
or an agreeable ſound. | 


| HELEN, 

You have given me a very good u. 
6 of a lat 3 ink fo; if eve 
ſhould plcaſe God to give me my ſig 
I will cell you whether you had eve 
before given me any idea of is ad} 
vantage. 


wi 


1 dun tn end. yr 
& She pronounced theſe words in ſo af- 

ting a tone, that Emily could not help 
ſhedding tears, and Helen, ſoftened by 
Stheir converſation, wept alſo ; at that in- 
Mſtant they were joined by Arthur and 
Maria, they had run themſelves out of 
breath, and were both laughing, but their 
ions mirth was changed in an inſtant into 
8 gravity when they ſaw the melancholy 
of their ſiſters, 


MARIA. 
What, you have been crying, beceuts 
ve ran away from you ; is not that it? 
1 Well, then, be comſorted, you ſhall run 
| PRI lead Helen. 

 anrmon, 
n becauſe we left them ? No, no, 
| ve only difkurb them, 
he! By EMILY, 
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EMILY. | 
How ! why do you think ſo? 


os 
— | 


ARTHUR. 

Becauſe we are ſuch chatter-pics, and 
you are ſo grave and ſo good. wm | 
hat is all this about? Have you been 
weeping over the lamentable tale of Blue 


derilla ? 


EMILY. 


K 


nnr 


| ARTHUR, 
Dat you laugh; well, that is all 1 
wanted, ſo my nonſenſe has ſucceeded ; 
and Helen laughs too, that is right. De 
you know it is almoſt breakfaſt-time ? I 
fancy we ſhall be expected. Come, He 
| len, lean on me; Emily, take the ot F 
Foy 


? 4 — 26 lengd, he is ſo droll. 


They then went into the houſe, and 
"m0 . 4 breakfaſt was over, the children — 
N gave an account of their morning ramble. 
Helen was gone out of the room, and 
Emily remained filent ; Mrs. Wyndham 
oblorving this, alked her how ſhe found 
her birds and bees, 


EMILY, 
I did not ſee them, Ma'am. 


MRS, WYNDHAM, 


How happened that, my dear? 
EMILY, 

I was watking on che terrace with He- 

een, Ma amm, and Ihe did not lem died 

Bg 1 
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ton to the fibetare walk, i was fl, 
far, and we roſe later than uſual. 


uns WYNDEAM. 

What thea, you were the only one with i * 

Helen, Arthur and Maria had run away, 
was it not ſo ? | 


EMILY, 


Yes, Ma'am, bu 


MBS, WYNDHAM 
Nay, my dear, 1 ſhall not ſpeak of 
this as a ſerious matter, 1 dare ſay their | 
volatile ſpirits only were the caule of their = 
inattention ; they ſhould, however, hase 
as | 


| 4 
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have been alone. 


ARTHUR, 


A But, indeed, Ma am, I thought Emily 
& and Helen would have followed us. 


EMILY. 
Tes, I am ſure you did, Arthur, and 
ſo we ſhould, had we not inſenſibly en- 
ee 
7 wee, pray, Ma'am, r be dif 


ARTHUR pore Py 
Tou are t00 good to us, Emily ; as to 
Maria, the is excuſable, as being a child, 
ba 1 ought to have known better, 1 
= ſaid, indeed, I thought you would have 
| followed us; but the real truth is, I be- 
0 licve, 


EAA 
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ET rol Lis 
about t, . 


. 


| That is right, Anchor, I like this can 4 


; | MAS. WYNDHAM., 

Nu a thouſand times better than any 
excuſe ; let no more be ſaid on the ſub- 
jeſt, except that I give you a general cau- 
tion to imitate the attention of Emily to 
Helen, Reſtrain, my dears, thoſe lively hi 
ſpirits, which I delight to ſee, when they be 
Poor thing, ſhe is blind, and is thereby cir- 

cumſcribed in her pleaſures ; they all de- 
pend on our attention, and let me entreat 
you in this, as in all other cicumſlances, 
10 do us you would be done by, 


— 


. - 
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| Ar the words, © Poor thing, foe is 
| and the pathetic manner in which 
Wears ſtarted into the eyes of Emily and 
14 , they each kiſſed a hand of their 
her, and ſhe underſtood the promiſe 
air heart made her, never to neglect 
ie helpleſs objedt of their cares. Helen 
Rom a i 
93992 of the 
whi define reed cvnd, ca dis 
Wo by great attention had been taught 
d knot, employed herſelf with that, and | 


2 
1 Emily then took a book, and 
1 is Maria, then Miſs Wyndham 
— — 

1 


| to her brother ; he then withdrew r, 
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ber. "A 


8 


then Fon, very poorly indeed,” the little 


now ſhe cannot walk with me at all !” 
Wyndham ſighed deeply, and taki 

Charlotte by the hand was led by 
into the parlour, where they found 
Neville; Mrs. W yadham embraced 


eyes of each ; Mrs. Neville's aroſe 
Mm the ſatisſaction ſhe felt in ſeeing her 
lend ; Mrs. Wyndham's, from grief for 


40 THE BLIND CHILD. | 
children, ſtruck by its mournful and in- 3 
tereſting paleneſs, kept a penſive ſilence, Wb. 
and Emily's eyes were filled with tears, 
ſhe leaned down and careſſed Charlotte. 
ber emotion, broke filence Py mi 
8 MRS. WYNDHAM. 
You expected me, my dear friend ? 


MRS. NEVILLE. x 
Tes I knew you bidet vols af 4 
n [ have | 


MBS, WYNDHAM, [ 
I am alſo impatient to convens widy 3 


N\ 


&) 
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du know, is one of the firſt queſtions a 


7 MRS, NEVILLE (ſmiling.) 
n | 1 know it by experience. My dear 
aur, come to me ; how you are your 
 inproved K 
EMILY, 

You are always too good to me, my 

dear Ma'am ; it delights me to ſee you 
| leadf . my dear Charlotte. 


| MRS, NEVILLE, 
y Yu is happy, my dear girl, in 
your alfeftion, But let me not forges 
my other friends. 


| She then kifled Maris and Helen, 


# be 
| be 
* 27 = 1 
= | 
ji.) 
We 
be 
1 


Mis, 
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MRS, NEVILLE. | 
With what pleaſure do I ſee her it 
your anus 1---Ah, my friend ! 

was overſpread with ſadneſs when the 1 
held her Mamma in tear. Why de 
%u cry, Mamma ?” ſaid ſhe, ul 
 * faid you ſhould be happy when Ming 
„Wyndham came. Huſh, li 
. prattler,” Mrs, Wyndham ſaid in 
low voice, Mrs, Neville, then reco- 
MRS, NEVILLE, 
My dear friend, I have ſo much to ſay 
| © you,and my mind will be ſo much ca- 
verſe with you immediately, 
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uns. WYNDHAM. | 
— cones 
* the fatiguo 


MRS, NEVILLE, 


Derne 


= 
2 
n [> 
* , 9 £ 7 
W 
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wr 


i , I know not how long 1 ſhall be ſo ; 
* ve ought never to defer till the next hour 
what we can do in this, eſpecially when 


the hours of our life promiſe to be few. 


She ſpoke this with a ſweet ſmile, but 
Mrs. Wyndham, overcome with the feel- 
ings of humanity, turned afide to conceal 
| her team. 


- 
'T 


in 
eco- 


MRS, NEVILLE. : 
Charlotte, will you take Miſs Helen 
and Miſs Maria into your play-room ? 
you have ſeveral new toys, 


MARIA, 
9 ; 
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Wa. - 
aer. 
They are in that baſket, Mamma ; may | 
open it ? 
MBs. WYNDAM. 
Take them with you, my dear, 
open the baſket in the next roam. 
band, and, ſkipping about, led her inte 
the play-room; Emily roſe to afli 
Helen. & 
mus. MEVILLE. 
Miſs Wyndham, when you have led 
Your ſiſter into the next room, will you 


SILLILEL 
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| MRS, NEVILLE. 
I wiſh it mach. 

MRS, WYNDHAM. 

Return, then, my dear. 

wy curtfied, and returned in a few 


5 Ma. Neville pal « min, 0. 
I, changed colour, and ſeemed 
8 D 
in apprehenſion for her, Mrs, Wynd- 
ham preſſed her friend's hand, which ſhe 
held in her own, and led ber into diſ- 


- MRS, MEVILLE, 

She is, indeed, all my happineſt is 
this world, the only tie, your ſriendihi 
If excepted, which holds ine to it, My dear 
Mas. Emily, for bow many years has your af- 

I I | lect uon 


_ 
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| feftion been one of my firſt delights! 


With what pleaſure do I till recollect a 
thouſand inſtances of it! Have I not 
unkind ? If I have, forgive me 1 ! 


MRS. WYNDHAM. 


| Ah Se- my friend, wy dex 
friend ! 


MRS. NEVILLE. 
My heart has ever underſtood your's, 
it does ſo ill ! but I diſtreſs you, My 
dear Miſs Wyndham, I requeſted you to 


ſtay, becauſe I am convinced your diſcre- 


tion exceeds your years; you have a 
good and a feeling heart, cheriſh its Kind 
alſeftions, You are grieved to ſee me 
thus waſted by diſcaſe, thus on the brink 
of another world, But, my dear young 
friend, to me the proſpeR is not dreadful ! 

s let | 


„„ * © wx co 


; let the leſſon I now give you ſink deep 

into your heart, let it chaſten and con- 

pect of death is no longer terrible to me. 

— —_— 
port! - 


boch Mrs. Wyndham and her daughter 
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She ſtopt, exhauſted by ſpeaking, for | 


were too much affected to reply. She 
reſumed her diſcourſe after an inſtant's 


pauſe. 


mms, ente. 
Forgive me for ſpeaking ſo much of 


wyſell, it is to reconcile you to an event 
which ſoon, very ſoon, muſt take place ; 
my dear Emily be not ſo affefted, recover 


ME 5, 
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uns. WYXDHAM (embracing nd with il 


thus? lex me ail ope that much may : 
be done for you. | 3 
MRS, NEVILLE, 

No, do not hope it. And why ſhould 
you even wiſhit? Why recall me to a 

world which, thank heaven, I am wow 
_ _ prepared to quit? Who knows if I might 
3 Be aſſured, 
however, nothing has been neglected. 
is & Qs mctiches io the world eva 
avail me no longer! 


Emily through her tears ſtole a glance 
at her mother, and ſaw her change colour 
ſo often, that ſhe dreaded her fainting, a 
oh 


„ 
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Los, Mrs. Wyndham ſaw it, and waved 
W her hand to forbid her riſing ; then, by 
an immediate effort of fortitude, ſhe ſaid 

& calmly, Let me not diſturb your tran- 
WH © quillity, my dear friend !—May God 
grant me the ſame at the hour of my 
« death !” 


, Emily's young heart, ſtruck by theſe 

words, ſeemed to dic within her ; ſhe hid 
her face with her hands, and burſt into a 
flood of tears. Mrs. Wyndham and Mrs. 
| Neville looked at cach other, but took 
no notice of her.emotion, which ſhe ſoon 
conquered by a wiſh to cmulatc the vir» 
tuous fortitude of her mother, When 
they were all rather more compoſed, 
Mrs, Neville ſaid : 


C Al. 
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Allow me a few words more, though 
it diſtreſſes me to agitate you. One 
i regret alone ſtands between me and a 
& better world x my little Charlotte — 
She ſopped, and n — 
MRS. NEVILLE. 

the bb nm that my loſs will be 
but for a ſhort time lamented, But, alas 
| hereafter how ſeverely may ſhe feel it! 
the loſs of a mother to a girl is infinitely 
greater than ſhe can conceive till ſhe"is 
herſelf a mother, Ab, who ſhall ſhicld 
from anguiſh 1 
MRS, WYWPDHAM, 

Ah, Charlene! hore you ner « Gicad 
to whom you might confide this ſacred 
and precious depo lit ? 


MES 
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— 


MRS. NEVILLE, 
I have, indeed; but will ſhe, can ſhe 


MRS. WYNDHAM. 

Can you doubt it > Have you not read 
my heart? Have you not always known 
the extent of its affections for you? 


MRS. NEVILLE. 


« 
1 
! 
y 
1s 
d 
h 


By increaſing our duties, if we dif. 
ange them properly, we increaſe our 
jating beyond childhood: (he will, 1 
W, be happy to ſhare with me the 
of your dear child, 

:. .: os Emily 


U 


0 | ; 
; L 


6 
ne to promiſe to be a mother to my 


* eyous ; I am young, it is true, but my 
- '« heart, in this aſſecting ſcene, has been 


preſſion, caught the charming girl in her 


THE BLIND CHILD. 

Emily haſtily aroſe ; ſhe threw herſelf 
with irreſiſtible emotion on her knees be. 
fore Mrs. Neville and her mother. 


- EEE Fo 0 I TOE SA 


« Hear me, O my dear Mamma !” | 
ſhe exclaimed, ** ſuffer me, for I dare 


& Charlotte, Do not think me preſump- 


* chaſtened and improved, more than it 
* could have been by the experience of 


Mrs, Neville, affefied beyond ex- 


ame, 


PV 0 TE EE EE CL NS 
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arms, and her mother, eagerly ſnatching 
her from them, preſt her to her boſom. 


But, Emily”, ſaid ſhe, repreſſing her | 


emotion, * do you ſeriouſly reſlect on 
4 what you ſay ? Recollect, that in future 
* years your ſituation may change, you 
* may be invo!ved in difficulty ; ſhall you 


« ſtill be able to keep your promiſe ?” 


EMILY, 


Ah, Mamma, 1 ſhall be ber mother! 


and who knows better than you the ex- 
tent of thoſe duties that ſacred name im- 
poſes ? If 1 am happy, Charlotte ſhall _ 
ſhare my felicity ; if I am in diftreſs, will © 
the refuſe to divide my cares ! Ah, no! 
I am ſure of it; 298 GRE 
—— 


1 * 5 C3 


a 
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ms. WYNDBAM. 

; | Hhiave no longer any doubts. We have 
only to obtain Mrs. Neville's approba- 
tion. My dear Charlotte, it is true, 
Emily is young, but her heart is good, 
and Charlotte will ſtill be under my eyes. 


- S 


MRS. NEVILLE. 
Oh, do nat ſuſpect me of the lighteſt 
heßtation. This converſation has ren- 
moved a weight from my mind ; but 
where ſhall I find words to thank both 
my dear friends ? 


hs, WYSDHAM, . 
| Ceaſe, my dear friend, | beg you to 
ceaſe ſuch expreſſions, Never, never 
talk of thanks to us who are molt happy 
. 10 


Frege ere 


pore 
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to give you moment of comfort. 
But this converſation has been too much 
for us all ; go, Emily, take a turn in the 
- gatden, and then return to us with your 
liſters, - 


Emily obeyed ; ſhe returned in about a 
quarter of an hour ; Helen, Maria, and 
little Charlotte came with her. Mrs. 
Wyndham requeſted her to take care of 
ham, as ſhe meant to ſpend the remainder = 
of the day with Mrs, Neville, They, 
| therefore, took their leave, and as ſoon 
as they were in the coach, Emily placed 
late Charlotte on her knees, and kiſſed. 
her with the tendereſt affetion ; the 
aſked ber, N dhe would always love her, 

„ 1 


D 
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and received her promiſe to do ſo vin 


/ 


extreme pleaſure, 
END OF THE FIRST PART, 
5 
PART 
. 
„ 


' mote their innocent enjoyments, and 


T 


PART Tz SECOND. 


a 


Mas. Wyndham returned in the even- 
ing, grave, but not melancholy ; her af- 


| would not allow her to render them un- 


comforzable, by indulging the grief ſhe 


really felt for the increaſing illneſs of 


her friend ; ſhe exerted herſelf to pro- 


while they ſat round the work-table, at 
their different employments as uſual, 
ſhe would not ſadden by a ſigh their af--- 
ſeftionate hearts ; tþis was true ſenſibility, 

55 | C 3 very 
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very different from that falſe and impor- 
tunate feeling in which weak minds are 
ſo apt to indulge themſelyes.* 


In the evening, Emily generally took 
French. leſſon ; ſhe was reading the 
of Charles the XIIch, King of 
, is Freech, and en ac lengrh 
to a very ſtriking anecdote, which Mrs. 
Wyndham defired her to read again in 
Engliſh ; this ſhe did very readily, as it 
was a common practice with her mother 
to make her tranſlate any remarkable 
paſſage as ſhe read it,—After a deſcrip- 
tion of a battle, which the King of 


3 


* $00 68 6 Gen dente ts this, the Suna 
ry of Mr. Wentworth, No, 57. of the Mirror, 
(s periodical paper) very deſerving of attention, 


Sv eden 
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Croi and the other Muſcovite officers z 
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chat the merchants of Narva would let 


us Min entity. 39 
Sweden had gained over the armies of 
the Czar of Muſcovy, which greatly 
exceeded the number of his own, this 
anecdote follows ; 


ſ ne 
about thirty thouſand, paſſed one by one 


before leſs than ſeven thouſand Swedes. 
The ſoldiers, in paſſing by the King, 


threw down their arms, and the officers 


Charles permitted all theſe men to repaſs 
the river, without retaining a ſingle ſol lier 


priſoner, Then he entered victorious 


into Narva, accompanied by the Duc de 


he returned to them all their ſwords ; and 
knowing that they wanted money, and 


C6 them 
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them have nothing on credit, he ſent a 
thouſand ducats to the Duc de Croi, and 
five hundred to each of the other Mu. 
this treatment, of which they could not 
have formed an idea At Narva was 
—— to ſend 


hie, and $00 injurioys to the Crar,” 


MR, WYNSDHAM, 

Emily is much improved ; ſhe reads 
French much better than ſhe did, and 
tranſlates with ſpirit, That is the great 
thing to be deſired in learning u lan- 
guage; as to liiile common place phraſes, 

or mere converlation, they may be amu- 
ſing, 
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fog, and they may be at times ſervice- 
able, but a language can never be en- 


tirely uſeful, till one can tranſlate it li- 
berally and eaſily. 
MRS. WYNDHAM. 

I am quite of your opinion, and I dare 
ſay, Arthur will ſtudy Latin with the 
lame idea, 

Mn. WYNDHAM, 

I hope ſo ; he already ceaſes to conflrue, 
and begins to tranſlate : beſides, to a 
dead language, what I have ſaid, applies 
lun more than to a living one. 


HELEN, 
Papa, what do you mean FLEE 
Z 


ME, WYNDHAM, 
A language, my dear, which is no 


longer ſpoken by any nation ; ſormerly, 
Latin 
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Latin and Greek were the common lan. ff 
guage of large countries; at preſent, they 
are only ſpoken by the learned of dif- 
ferent nations, therefore they are called 


| 4, dead languages. A living language 
"means a tongue commonly uſed by a 
whole people.—Such as at this time is 


the French, the Engliſh, the Italian, the 
German, and ſome others. 


”_ 
HELEN, 
Thank you, Papa, 1 underſtand very 
well now. 


MR, WYMDHAM, 
Tou ae right to aſk, my dear; always 
requeſt to have explained what you do , 
hot comprehend ; and if it be worth 
knowing, you will be ſure of the beſt 


_ we can give you, 


us,, 


45. 


woo SS 6 we 


— 
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Ly MRS. WYNDHAM., 
But, Arthur, tell me which you think 


the moſt ſtriking trait, in the anecdote 


Emily has read ? 


ARTHUR, 
That, Mamma, where the Muſcovitss 
lay down their arms before a very ſmall 


number of Swedes. 


MRS, WYNDHAM, 
And you, Emily, what ſay you? * 
EMILY, 
I differ from Arthur ; I admire moſt 
the generglity and modeſty of Charles, 


uns. WYWPRAM, (with a ſmile} 
I am of your opinion, perhaps, becauſe 
courage or bravery may be deemed a 


pre» 
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preferable quality to clemency and mo- 
deration. * 


MR. WYNDHAM. 

It isa more ſhining one at leaſt, and I 
fancy has dazzled Arthur's eyes; but, my 
boy, recollect how much more eaſy it is 
to be valiant than moderate. Valour is 
a ſort of inſtinctive quality; few men are 
without it ; the noiſe and hurry of a battle 
alone would inſpire it; nay, even in the 
weaker ſex, a manial piece of muſic will 
frequently ſeem, for the time, to raiſe 
that enthuſiaſtic ſpirit which is called 
courage. But after a hard fought battle, 
| to repreſs that ſort of madneſs, to be- 
come immediately cool, temperate, for- 
giving, and generous; oh, my boy ! what 
an empire over the paſſions does this 
ſhew ! 


| by a candid allowance of its impropriety, 
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ſhew! what an equal and heroic frame 


of mind ! 
| Mus. WYNDHAM, 

What enhances the merit of Charles is, 
that he was very young ; this was his firſt 
victory of any conſequence, I ſhould 
ſcarcely have wondered, had circum- 


ſtances, ſo ſeducing and inflammatory, 
put his moderation to flight. 


ARTHUR, 
I feel that I was wrong, and I believe, 


as you ſay, Sir, that I was indeed dazzled 


MR, WYMDHAM, | 
While you atone for a baſty deciſion 


there is no harm done ; but accuſtom 


„ n, 6s 6 


for 


3 
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for youefidins, | Af chrays if they are 


Juſt; be not deluded by a glaring outfide; i 
aſk if no faith be infringed, if the laws 


"dem ann the anden be in the airmative 


when we are reading the lives of thoſe 


' who are called beroes Hiſtory is often 


principles ; there are few that a young 
perſon ſhould read alone. — 4 
always read with her mother, therefore 


"=; 4 nohonpor rages br gag 


Emily was delighted with her father's 
praiſes, but ſhe ſhewed her pleaſure only 
by a modeſt, animated bluſh, and down- 
calt eyes; ſhe threw not a ſingle glance of 
exultation on Arthur, who ſeemed a liulc 
hun, Mr, Wyudbam then produced 

"0 


9 
Wo 
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ſome excellent maps of Sweden, Mul- 
covy, and Denmark, in which they traced 
the rowtes of the Swediſh and Ruſſian 
armies 3 during which Helen and Maria 
Ven to bed, Emily and Arthur fat an 
hour longer and then retired. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wyndham ſpent the reſt of the 
evening in talking over the events of the 
day, Mrs, Wyndham related, as well 
as her emotions would it, Emily's 
behaviour in the morning; and they mu- 
tually rejoiced in the amiable and happy 
diſpoſitions of their children, What fe- 
licity to them, thus to gratify the hearts 
of their parents ! What miſery to thoſe 
wretched beings, who plant ſorrow in the 
'/ the breaſts of an indulgent father or 
wother ! 


Aſter , 


of 


EY 
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After the children had taken their ac- - 
cuſtomed ramble the next morning, 
Emily went to call her Mamma, whom ſhe 
was rather ſurprized, not to have-found in 
the breakfaſt-room; Mrs. Wyndham was 
almoſt dreſt, and the following converſa- 
. fon paſſe n them: 


EMILY, 

Good morning to you, my dear Mam- 
ma, 1 fear you are not quite well this 
moraing, as you are lacer than uſual. 


MBS, WYNDHAM, = 

Thank you, my dear child, I have no 
material complaint ; only having ſlept ill, 4 
I fell into a doſe when 1 ought to have raed 
Mi. 


my 
EMILY, 
Nevertheleſs 5, Mamas, you look not 


quite | 


ce. 8” 
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quite well; if my Father would have | 
| penmitted me to make his breakfaſt, you 
need not have riſen. 
MRS. WYNDHAM, 


He would, I am ſure, my love, but I 
did not wiſh it; I ſhall be quite well 
when I have breakfaſted, 

_ EMILY, 

Allow me to ſay, Mamma, that I fear 
you exert yourſelf too much for our 
ſakes; I know you are always anxious to 
give us our leflons ; but if you are not 
3 . 88 

MRS, WYNDHAM, 
You are too anxious, my dear, I am 
really not indiſpoſed, The uneaſineſs of 
my mind alone prevented my leeping, 
and that will be rather leflened than in- 


creaſed by attending you, 
BD EMILY, 
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EMILY, 
Ah, Mamma — 


. 


1 


MRS. WYNDHAM. 

What, my child ? Speak plainly all 

your thoughts. 
m. v. 

I know not if it is not a degree of im- 
propriety to expreſs them all, Perhaps 
I ſhould intrude too much into what 
ought to be ſacred to me, your ſorrow 

pad your reſerve, 


MES, WYSPHAM, 
No, my dear ; fince the proof you 
gave me of ſenſibility and goodneſs of 
heart yeſterday, I conſider you no longer 
as 4 child, you are worthy to be called 
my friend, —ſpeak, then, without beſi- 
tation. 4 


MALT: 
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EMILY, (kiffing her mother's hands.) 
With what gratitude am I penetrated 


with a title ſo dear! Ah, Mamma, if 
ever I ſhould render myſclf unworthy of 
of it, what puniſhment would be great 
enough for me 
MBS, WYNDHAM, 
You would find one in your heart! 


EMILY, 

Bur, * XC 
how it is poſſible for you to preſerve your 
tranquillity, your compoſure of mind, 
when I am fure you ſuffer ſo much ? If 
| am diſtreſſed, I ſhed tears, I am unable 
10 attend to any thing, 


MAS, WYSDHAM, 

Ye, Emily, you are lefs overcome 
— 

1 11. 
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5 EMILY. 

That is true, Mamma ; when her little 
brother was ill, ſhe lay all day on a bed ; 
ſhe cried, and took no nouriſhment, re- 
peating continually that ſhe was diſtracted 
en ges 
MRS, WYNDHAM, 

In the mean time, Mrs. Somerville 
ſat continually by her ſick child, ſhe al- 


every thing reſpecting him herſelf, 

She had no aſſiſtant in whom the could 

cConſide. Tell me, Emily, had you been 

Miſs Somerville, what ſhould you have 
done ? 


EMILY, 
— Cenmainly, Mamma, I ſhould have 
une my grief, and endeavoured 19 
aſſiſt and comſort my mother, 


o 


lowed herſelf no time to reſt, ſhe attended WW * 


Rs, 


Ca 
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MRS. WYNDHAM. 

I truſt you would have done fo ; thus 
you ſee, in a well-regulated mind, duty 
is ſuperior to feeling, We ought never 
to indulge the one at the expence of the 
other. Miſs Somerville has lived a good 
deal with an aunt of her's, who has praiſed 


- and inflamed that nervous kind of ſenſi- 


bility you have obſerved ; thus her mind 
is weakened, her tears flow upon the moſt 
trifling occaſion ; ſhe does not endeavour 
to reſtrain them, ſhe even believes them 
her own couſtitut ion, and renders herſelf 
a helpleſs burthen on the ſtronger minds 
of ber friends, This is a character againſt 
which I would have you be panicularly 
guarded, as it ariſes from the over in- 

- dulgence 
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dulgence of our beſt feelings, and the 
line is eaſily paſſed befote we are aware. 


T4 


. EMILY. 

- Ah, Mamma! I am in no danger of 
flag into error, while I take you for 

my example. 
| MES, WYNDHAM, 
1 frrive, at leaft, to give you the beſt 
in my power; it is the dy of a mother 
ſo to do, Come, my dear, your Father, 
will want his breakfaſt. 


After breakfaſt, Mrs. Wyndham ſent 
« ſervant to know how Mrs. Neville did; 
and heard, with pleafire, he found ber- 
| ſelf ſomething beuer ; and therefore pro- 
poſed 40 Mr. Wyndham, that they ſbould 
ſpend the afternoon with their neigh- 
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bours, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney : ſhe in- 
tended to take only Emily and Arthur 
with her, leaving Helen and Maria with 
an old faichful ſervant, who was accuſ- 
tomed to take care of them when Mr. 
and Mrs. Wyndham were abſent. 


This plan was accordingly put into 
execution ; they called on Mrs, Neville 
in their way, whom they found tolerably 
well, About half paſt fix o'clock they 
reached Mr. Sidney's houſe, and on en- 
tering the drawing-room, found only Mr. 
| and Mrs. Sidney ; neither of their chil- 
dren (they had two) were preſent, In a 
few minutes Mrs, Sidney rung the bell, 
and ordered the ſervant to ſend Edward 
and Harriet into the drawing-room, as 
their viſitors were come. Preſently Miſt 
| Ds Sid- 
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Sidney ran into the room, and, without 
ny Mrs. or Miſs Wynd- 
ham, exclaimed : Mamma, Ned ſays 


c he won't come.” 


MRS, SIDNEY, 
| Very pretty, indeed 
doing? | 


y what is he 


» 


 HARKRIET, ) 

He is making a cart, and when it is 
done, we are going to draw it about the 
court full of ſtones, 


MRS, SIDNEY. 
We! What have you been helping 
him ? 
NARKRIET, 
Yes, | have; and you cannot think 
how Groll it will be. 
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mus. SIDNEY, 

However that is, you will pleaſe to ſit 
down now ; don't you fee Miſs Wynd- 
ham ? 


nanu (pouting.) 
Yes; but I want to go and finiſh the 
cart | 


MRS. SIDNEY, 
Fie, fie ! I am aſhamed of you ! Come 
and ſpeak to Miſs Wyndham, 


ney hung down her head and would not 
ſpeak ; her frock was dirty, her hair 
looked as if it had not been diſentangled 
for « week, her face was heated, and & 
very protey liccle girl looked extremely 
plain and d,. 


Rs. - | 
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MRS SIDNEY. 
Do, Mr. Sidney, ſpeak to her ; you 
ſee ſhe does not mind me. 


MR, SIDNEY, 

How now, Miſs! What's here to do 
Why don't you do as your mother bids 
you ? I ſhall take you in hand preſently, 
if you don't behave better. Don't ſpeak 
to her, Miſs Wyndham; ſhe is not worth 


words to Emily, who felt quite confuſed 
for her ; they ſat down together, and 
Emily tried, io vain, to make Miſs $id- 
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MR. SIDNEY, 
Watt the matter, Ned ? What do 
you cry for } 


nb. 
On, my wouſe l my mouſe 


MR, SIDNEY, 
Well, what's the matter with ou 


mouſe ? 
EDWARD, 
Oh, Papa, Jack Williams has ſnatched 
it away ! 


un. SIDNEY, 
Jack Williams ſnatched your mouſe 
_ Ill Jack Williams him, 4 young 


MR, 
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* 
MR, SIDNEY. 


Come, my dear, don't cry, and I'll 
ſoon ferch it back again, if Mr. Wynd- 
ham will excuſe me for a few minutes. 


EDWARD, 
And I'll go 100,” Papa; and give Cod 


a good threſhing ; when you are there 
he won't dare to ſtrike again. 


MRS, SIDNEY, | : 
Hane, Ned; bring none of your 
naſty mice here, I hate che very ſight of 
them, Don't you want to go, Miſs Har- 
ner? I ſuppoſe you would help your 
| brother to beat Jack Williams, 


Harriet looked very ſulky at this, and 
as the ea was then over, Mrs, Sidney 
deſired her to take Mil Wyndham it 
bc 


wp 


10 


rn f n 8 
ber play room; though 1 ſuppoſe, added 
ſhe, you have done with toys now, Mis - 


Wyndham. 


MRS. WYNDHAM. 

Emily is always happy to do whatever 
her young companions —  - 

MRS. SIDNEY. 


Axe, Ma'am,-you ſeem very happy 
in your children; I am ſure I can never 


keep mine in order, though, I believe, I 
take as much pains ahd ſcold them as 


much as any body. 
Mrs. Wyndham could not help ſmiling 


at her idea of educating children ; how- 


ever, ſhe was too polite to ſay any thing, 
ſo the two young n wons into the 


lation paſſed; — 
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o HARRIET. 

| How croſs Mamma is! the always 
ſcdids ſo when any body's there. Don't 


| you think ſhe was very ill · natured? 


EMILY, 


bene mis for cotratifing you; 1 
do not think fo, indeed. 4 


A HARKIET., 
What! not ill-natured, to binder me 

| from doing the cart, when it would have 
| been ſo nice and 3 


EMILY, 
6 
heat yourſelf, Beſides, ſhe wiſhed me 
to have the pleaſure of talking with 
you, 


Oh, but ſhe knows I hate 10 fs Suck 
| uf 


* 


83 
ap with the company. I don't ſo much 
care now you and I are together ; but 
you looked ſo grave when I came in, I 
thought I ſhould not like you! I am 
ſure if I had been you I ſhould have 
laughed : 


—_— 
At what hould I have laughed? 
=  HARKIET, 
Oh, to hear Mamma ſcold fo, and to | 
ſee me look ſo like a fool. 


EMILY, 
Indeed, 1 was vary ty, i is fuck 6 
ſad thing to incur the — 


one's mother, 


HARKRIET, 
On, not at all; I don't care, the won't 


| (oy any more 0 me ; and if 1 had cried 


Ds then, 
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then, I knew ſhe would let me go; but l 

was aſhamed, becauſe you and your 
Mamma were there; beſides, I was a 
a little afraid of Papa. Does your 
Papa humour your brother more than 
„** 


4 EMILY, 
W . 


5 Jn neither of us. 
N | 5 g | 


Why, ie look very bu 


| EMILY, 
le is, indeed, much too good-natured 
to humour his children; be is upiformly 
kind and indulgent when we behave 
well, and conſtantly ſtrict and reſolute 
when we deſerve his diſpleaſure, 


HAR- 


FrSPESTEESE. 


4 * 
6 » — 


ed 
ly 
ve 
ate 


toys ; ſhe was, however, 
| bred and too humble to 
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HARRIET. 5 

Well, that ſeems very odd! As to 

Ned, Papa never contradicts him, nor 

Mamma neither ; but he does me, and 

is as angry as can be ſometimes. 


They then talked about the books 
and play-things ; the latter, indeed, 
were in general unintereſting to Miſs 
Wyndham, who was too well informed 
to derive much amuſement from mere 
too well. 
the leaſt 
contempt for any thing her companion 
thought entertaining, Amongſt the books 
ſadly abuſed, Miſs Sidney faid, the 


had not read any of them and thus 


86 rum Rin ent kn. 
— Having looked them 
over, Emily walked to the window low, to 
examine a bird which hung there in a 


EMILY, 


What « pretty bad! Itisa gold finch, 
I ſee. 


HARRIET. 
Yeu, and 6 fine fongiter, 1 affare you. 


: EMILY, 
Did you take him from the neſt ? 


HARRIET, -* 

No ; he was about a year old when 1 
had him. * 
in the winter, 


MILLY, 


Poor thing! was he not very uneaſy 
when he was firſt confined ? 


Hales 
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* 


HARRIET. . 
Oh, 1 don't know ; he uſed to flutter 
about ſometimes, but we did not mind 


that. 


EMILY. 
He is very tame now ; he does not 


ſeem at all diſturbed when I ſtand by 


the cage. 
HARRIET. 
That is becauſe he does not ſee yon. 
EMILY, 


Not ſee me ! How is that ? 
Becauſe be is blind. 7 


EMILY, 
Blind ! Ah, poor linle creature, By 
what accident did that happen io him ? 
| HAR 


ru BLIND 2 


HARRIET, * 
No aceident at all ; Ned did it on 


EMILY. 


cruel! 


HARRIET. 
. He did it to make him ſing the better, 


ix (pale and fouddering.) 


| grieved? 
HARKIET., 


| Not[; I liked is, bocuuſe its my bird, 


boon done, 1 gromiſe you. 


EMILY, 


ls u poſſible you ſhould have gives | 


Oh, bow ſhocking ! Were you not 


If 1 had not liked it, it ſhould not h, 


2 * 
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your conſent ! Oh, if you knew how me- 
lancholy it is to be blind ! Hh 


HARRIET, 


La, why a bird _——_— you 


. 


EMILY, 


Not mind ! Do you think, then, they 


do not feel ? Do you think they have no 


pleaſure in ſeeing the light ? Why, then, 
— 4220 


| HARKIET, 
Oh, that is becauſe it is natural to 


_ them, 


EMILY, F 
Yes, to rejoice in the day-light ! Ah, 
poor ble wretch ! would I could u- 
ſlore you to ſiglt. 


1 „ 


4 be 
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HARRIET, 
But you cannot lah boo mock bene 
he fings! 


4 


- EMILY, 
ſhould not wiſh to hear him; I hould 
. think every note a melancholy expreſſion 
| of his ſorrow, or a reproach to me for 


having cauſed it | 


HARRIET, | | 
What odd notions you have ! Where 
did you pick thew up ! 


EMILY, 
If you mean the notion of hurting no 
_ creature whatever, I gained it, as I did 
all I know, from my father and mother, 
Beſide that, I never had the leaſt deſire 
to hurt any ching; and as to blinding 
any poor creature, I know too well bow 


2 


— 
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„ 
** 2 


HARRIET, 


Why, how do you know any thing 
about it ? 


EMILY. 
Alas ! I have a fiſter who is blind ! 
HARRIET. 
Poor thing, I ſhould be ſorry for her. 
EMILY, 


Then why are you not ſorry for your 
bird ? 


nannte. 
Oh, becauſe a bird is not like 4 little 


gil, 
EMILY, 
That is true, they are not parallel caſes, 


but there is a reſemblance, The bird 
does 


TIN 4 


Anhbur was quietly ſeated by his father, 


Here they were interrupted by a knock- 
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does not feel ſo much; but that does not 
prove it does not feel at all. 


unn. 

Well, 1 declare I am ſorry; but no- 

body ever told me it was cruel, ſo how 
ſhould I know ? 


ing at the window, which Harriet opened 
it was Maſter Sidney, who called to her 
to come round to the drawing-room 
window, whore (hs would the ſomething 
* monflrous droll,” 


Harriet ſcampered away, and Emily 


followed her ; they found young Edward 


and Mr, Sidney ſtanding at the window ; 


who 
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ot | who, with Mrs. Wyndham, and Mrs, 
Sidney, were at another part of the 
room. 
3 HARRIET. | 
0 Ned, what have you got to ſhow me ? 
Dow 


NED. 

Oh, my mouſe ! Papa got it away from 
Jack Williams, but his leg was broken, 
ſo I gave it to the cat---ſee how ſhe toſſes 


* bout. 85 
HARRIET, {= x 
Where, where ? Oh, I ſee her! La, 
| it's running away 


MR, SIDNEY, 


No, ſhe has caught it again ; look how 
till the is now, 


Emily, Qyddering -to fog the poor 
ud 
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18 
th window. Ms, Sidney then alc 
Arthur why he did not go and look at the 
mouſs; and be, who generally ſpoke his 
thoughts, ſometimes not very politely, 
| faid, * Becauſe I thi it both cowardly 

and cruel,” 


MRS. SIDNEY. 


| How ſo, my dear ? 


| ARTHUR, 

Ie ls ervetto fully rap thing to ber. 
mented, and cowardly, becauſe the poor 
creature is lame, and without that defence 
which nature intended it to have. 


MEG, SIDNEY, 

Oh, but a mouſe is ſuch a naſty crea · 
ture; | never care how they are tor- 
5 


5 


— 0 


0 WW wo WW 
[| 
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toned, betend 1 hae chem es fork « 


degree. Beſides, one muſt have them 


deſtroyed. - 


ARTHUR, 
Tes, Ma'am, but then I would have / 
it wich the leaſt pain poſſible ; and eſpe- 
cially I would not give them to the cat 


MRS. WYNDHAM. 
But, Arthur, you are not very polite, 


MRS, SIDNEY, 
Oh, 1 like him the better for chat ; 1 


hate @ boy that's afraid of ſpeaking his 


/ | 
mind. . 


MRS, WYNDHAM, 
But then he ſhould not do 1 at the 
fs of offending any one, 


1 Afier 
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great amuſement to the party at the 
window, Mr. Wyndham's carriage was 
announced, and that amiable family, with 
pleaſure, took leave of a circle fo diffe. 
rent ſrom themſelves. In their way home 


they talked of their viſit, and when-Mes, 


ſaid on the ſubjeft, The next morning 
however, as it proved wet, the children, 
inſtead of playing in the garden, amuſed 
themſelves in the ſame room where their 
mother ſat at work ; and here che fol- 


ns” 
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HELEN. 
Come, Emily, tell us what you did at 
Mr. Sidney's laſt night. 


EMILY, 
Nothing agreeable, I can aſſure you. 
I went with Miſs Sidney into her play- 
room, but her books were torn to-pieces, 
and then we came back into the drawing 
toom to ſee the cat play with a mouſe, 


MARIA, 

The cat play with a mouſe ! but did 

ſhe not hurt it? Mamma always ſays, 

6 poor(hiog,” when old Lom catches 
one, 


EMILY, 


Oy yes, ſhe hun it enough, I believe, 


but they did not mind that, as Miſs Sid- 
ney (aid, when I aſked her if her geld. 
— 


Pf 
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finch was not unhappy when they firſt 


HELEN, 
Not mind hurting any thing! I fancy 
this Miſs Sidney is not very good. 


{ 


HELEN, 
Why, what did ſhe do? 


kit vr. 

Her cap was torn half off, her hair 
was tangled, and her face dirty ; and ſhe 
came in bawling, juſt like this ori- 
micking) * Mamma, Ned ſays he won't 
1 


"TY 
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Aaraus (laughing.) SE 
Ah] chat is juſt like her, with her arms 
ſwinging, and ber mouth open. 
HELEN, 15 
But did — not ſpeak to you ? 


EMILY. 
is tr: toes 
che almoſt cried becauſe ſhe wanted to 
help her brother to make/a cart 
HTLEN, 
To make 2 cart! War that a proper 
employment for a young lady ? 


EMILY, 

mast be ede 
ſpeak to me, ſhe came up with her head 
poking down, and her finger in ber 
mouth, muuering ſo" How dy'e do, 
% Miſs 1” 


Es MARIA, 
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MARIA, 
Oh dear, how ſtrange! 
ARTHUR. 
Ah, that is exactly her; but now, 
Emily, tell us how ſhe looked when her 
Mamma aſked her, if ſhe would not like 
to help her brother to beat Jack Wil- 
EMILY, 


Oh, ſhe pouted out her lips ſo ; then 
ſhe crammed her fingers into her mouth ; 
and then leered round to ſee if I was 
looking at her ! but, Arthur, how did 
Mr, Ned get his mouſe again ? 
ARTHUR, 
Oh, you never fav ſuch a cowardly 
fellow ; when we ovenook the boy who 
had got it, Mr, Sidney gave him two or 
three blows, and took it from bim but, 
Lb. - poor 


W, 
her 
ike 


Vile 


1e 
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poor thing! one of its legs was broken; 


fo then Mr. Ned cried like a mad thing, 
and flew at the boy, beating and ſcratch- 


ing him without mercy, and the boy did 


not dare ſtrike again. At laſt Mr. Sidney 
aid, * Come away, Ned, let him alone 
* now but if he affronts you again, I Il 


« horſewhip him handſomely,” . Do it 


* now, Papa,” ſaid Ned, © do it now !” 
» © Fie, Maſter Sidney,” faid I, © two 
« againſt one is not fair.“ Oh, who 
minds fair,” ſaid he, © with ſuch a beg- 
„ gar's boy as that !”—and Mr, Sidney 

never told him he was wrong, 


MRS, WYNDHAM, 

In telling us that, Arthur, have you 
222222. 
Sidney's behaviour ? 


Eg ARTHUR, 
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ARTHUR, 

What, that his father did not teach 
him better? Yes, I believe ſo! 


ms. WYNDHAM. 
Tell me, then, is he moſt an object of 
ridicule or pity ? | 


auen (befitating 6 moment.) 
Of pity, to de ſure! 


MRS. WYNDHAM. 
And, Emily, do you not think the 
ſame cauſe may have produced the ſame 
ellect in Miſs Sidney? 


EMILY, I 
Yes, Ma'am, for the ſaid nobody had 

eve: told her it was wrong to torment her 

bird, Pei 


MES, 


{ of 


the 
mY 


TI 
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MRS. WYNDHAM. 
Then why have you ridiculed her ? 


EMILY. 
1 1— did not mean any harm, 
Mamma ! 


uns. WYNDHAM, 
Did you not mean to make her appear 


an abſurd, ridiculous character? Did 


you not mean to make your brother and 


| alten laugh at her ? 


EMILY, 
Yes, Ma'am. 


MRS, WYNDHAM, 
Could you, then, had you it in your 
power, do her greater unkindneſs ? In 
mak ingfpeople ridiculous, we injure them 


extremely, A nick-name, as 4 is called, 


Es given 
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given to children, grows up with them, 
they are known by it; thoſe who are not 
acquainted with them form a light, if not 
a bad opinion of their characters: in the 
mean time, perhaps, they correct the 
ſaults or the follies that gave riſe to it, but 
that is not known, while their nick · names 
precede their entrance into every com- 
pany. It is the ſame with every ſpecies 
of ridicule ; if your brother and ſiſters 
were to hear of Miſs Sidney ten years 
hence, they would connect with her name 
the aukward, diſagrreable idea you have 
given them of her character; they might, 
perhaps, unguardedly, expreſs the opi- 
nian they had formed of her, and chus 


puniſh her for the faults ſhe might long 


before have corrected. Do you perceive 
to what extent this might injure ber ? It 


b 
if 
c 
i 
l. 
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might deprive her of friends, perhaps of 
an eſtabliſhment for life! 


EMILY. 
Oh, Mamma, I have, indeed, been very 
wrong; I beg of you to pardon me. 


MRS. WYNDHAM. 
I allow to you that Miſs Sidney's be- 
haviour mas very blameable, and, there- 
fore, to me, in whom you have a perſect 
confidence, I admit you to remark on 
it, but not to do it with ill-nature or 
ſeverity, 1 expected, from the goodneſs 
of your hean, pity and generous allow- 
ance for Miſs Sidney, who wants the ad- 
vantages you are more happily poflcſt of. 
vice and example, you ſhould have been 


better than Miſs Sidney ? 
Es EMILY, 


106 
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EMILY, 
Oh, no, indeed ; I muſt be both un- 


lieve it. | 
MRS. WYNDHAM,. 
Even were there no excuſe io be made 
| for Harriet Sidney's faults, I could not 


allow you to employ ridicule to expoſe 
them. Perſonal ridicule, in general, 


ariſes from envy or ill-nature, a mean 
defire of lowering thoſe virtues we cannot 


reach, or a crucl wiſh to expoſe thoſe 


follies we take a malicious pleaſure in ob- 


| ſerving, Who, indeed, is there in whom 
nothing ridiculous can be ſound ? The 
moſt perſet charafiers, by a liude exag- 


| A | 


I ice, Mamma, that | bac been guiky 


of 


grateful and preſumptuous if I could be- 


y 


niſhment you ſball think proper. But _/ 


lous in you ? 
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of a very great fault, I am much concerned 
for it, and willing to ſubmit to any pu- 


it me to obſerve, ſince I do not do 
out of perverſeneſs, on what you laſt 
ſaid ; for inſtance; what is there ridicu- 


MRS. WYNDHAM, 
You pay me a great compliment, 
Emily, which for once I will accept 
But you will, perhaps, ſcarcely believe ſo 
ſtrik ing a picture was once drawn of me 
by a young mimic of my acquaintance, 
who was not aware of my ſeeing her, that 
I could not help laughing at it myſelf, 
My little cough, the trick I have of ra- 
ther leaning my bead when I ſpeak, and 
the low manner which I have of talking, 
OO were 
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| were imitated, and made to appear ri- 
EMILY. 

Oh, Mamma, but theſe are not ridi- 

culous ! 


f MRS. WYXDHAM. 

Not in themſelves, perhaps, but by a 
little exaggeration, which a true mimic 
never ſpares, they become ſo; nay, Emily, 
even my tender attention to my grand- 
mother, who was very old, and required 
conſtant affiduity, was ſet in the fame 
point of view ; it was deemed a diſturbing 
and importunate ** rout about nothing,” an 
allectalion of fondneſs and attention. 

| EMILY, 

Ah, Mama, what an odious cha- 

adler! Were you not very angry # 


* Mis, 


n 5” bean bd 
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nens. WYNDHAM, 
By no means, I pitied my young ac- 
quaintance much; it had been 
laughed at, and ſhe was encouraged to 


- mimic every body, and no one had ever 
told her it was wrong, | 


| EMILY, 

Well, I ſhall never mimic any body 
again. But, Mamma, you uſed to laugh 
very much at Mr. Harris, when he imi- 
tated ſome of the players in London. 


MRS, WYNDHAM, 
That is true, but that was not perſonal 
ridicule ; be merely imitated the parti- 


_ cular ſtyle of ſpeaking in cach ; ſome of 


them, you remember, were not laugh- 
able, only thoſe of the comic actors, and 
that becaule they were exattly like, He 

all 


— 
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, alſo imitated the manners of ſailors and 

* clowns; but that was not perſonal ri- 
dicule, it was aimed at no one in parti- 


EMILY. 
Then that is allowable ! 
= 7 WYNDHAM. 

Under certain circumſtances it may be, 
bur it requires a very nice judgement to 
direct it, and in a womans it never can be 
right, It diſcovers an inclination to ſet 

herſclf off; beſides, it muſt be accompa- 
nied by a ſeli· poſleſſion, inconſiſtent with 
the modeſty of the female character 
Every approach to what is called humor, 
ought to be diſcouraged in a woman ; it 
Nu her too forward and too much upon 
« level with an actreſe ; add to that, it 
makes her many enemies, People, who 
ſec 
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ſee hom much ſhe excels in general imi- 
tation, believe ſhe is equally capable of 
perſonal mimickry, and that ſhe is only 
reſtrained by their preſence. They fancy 


that when ſhe is under no reſtraint, ſhe is 
leſs guarded, and think that they may be 


of the number of thoſe ſhe ridicules; thus 


ſhe is ſhunned and hatcd. 


FMILY, . 
1 ſee, Mamma, the force of all you 
have urged, and I am quite determined 


never more to be a mimic; but, at pre» 


ſent, I hope you pardon me. 


MES, WYNDHAM, 
Since you have not been wilſully and 
obſtinately wrong, I pardon you, my 


.dear ; in the mean time, however, you 


have given me gie u pain, becauſe I had 
hoped 
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: 
hoped you had more reflection; thus I 
find myſelf under the neceſſity of impo- 


ſing a puniſhment : I meant to have given 
you Ward's Natural Hiſtory to read to- 


day, but the childiſhneſs you have ſhewn 
will prevent me from putting it into your 
hands till a month from this time; if during 
that ſpace you commit no ſerious fault, I 
ſhall believe this was a mere temporary 


return to the faults of infancy, and that 


you are capable of reliſhing the uſeful in- 
formation contained in that pleaſing book 
if, on the contrary, you again do wrong, 
„„, „% 


promiſed you. 


Emily felt exceſhvely hurt and diſap- 
pointed on the occaſion ; however, the 
felt too much the juſtice of 
her 
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"her mother to have murmured, even if 
' ſhe had not been convinced that in this 


inſtance ſhe deſerved her puniſhment. 


In the afternoon Mrs. Wyndham went 
to Mrs. Neville's, whom ſhe found ſo ex- 
tremely ill, that ſhe could not prevail on 
herſelf to quit her, but ſeat word home 


that night. In the morning Mr. Wynd- 
ham ſent to know bow Mrs. Neville was, 


and heard, with great concern, that ſhe 


could not live many hours ; he commu- 
nicated this intelligence to Emily, and 


immediately went to Mrs. Neville's 


houſe, leaving Emily exceſſively diſ- 
treiſed. She felt the moſt reſtleſs anxiety, 
accompanied by ardent wiſhes, to al- 
leviate her mother's anguiſh ; ſhe had an 

"a 
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inceſſant ſtruggle to reſtrain her tears; 
but a wiſh to emulate the fortitude and 
equanimity of her mother, prevailed on 
her to repreſs them as much as poſlible, 
and to fit down with her ſiſters, ſupplying, 
as well as ſhe could, the place of Mrs, 
Wyndham. About four in the afternoon 
Mr. and Mrs, Wyndham returned, 
bringing with them little Charlotte Ne- 
ville, Mrs. Wyndham immediately re- 
tired to her own room, while Mr. Wynd- 
ham led little Charlotte into the parlour, 
and ſent for Emily, who, pale and trem- 


Mr, Wyndham was evidently much 
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MR. WYNDHAM. 
Emily, bave you ſeen your mother ? 


f EMILY. 
No, Sir, ſhe is gone to her own room, 


| MR, WIN DRAM. 
on Do not then diſturb her ; you gueſs 


d, what has happened ? 
le- 
EMILY, 
4 1 ſear ſo, indeed 
ar, MR. WYNDHAM, 
n- Charlotte is now your child! 


CHARLOTTE (crying, ) 
My dear Emily, they will not let me 


ice Mamma. 
, 


EMILY {embracing ber with tears. 
You muſt not dere it. 
1 
CHAR» 
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© EMARLOTTE. 
But Mamma will be uneaſy if I do 
not go to her ; ſhe always chooſes to have 
. 1 
me in her room. 


MR. WYSDHAM. 
My dear child, you mult aſk to ſee 
your Mamma no more. 
CHARLOTTE, 
$0 you told me before; but why? Let 
me fee her ; ſhe will wake if I call her. 
EMILY, 
No, my dear, you cannot wake ber, 
nor ought you to wiſh it ; ſhe is free from 
pain, and gone to « better world, where 
ſhe will be happy 
CHARLOTTE, 
Is Mamma happy? And will ſhe never 
cry again, nor feel pain ? 


EMILY, 
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| EMILY. 
Never. 


CHARLOTTE. 
I am glad of that ; but ſhall I not go 
to her? She uſed to ſay I ſhould, 
MR, WYNDHAM. - 
Yes, my dear, when God pleaſes. 


CHARLOTTE, 
I hope it will pleaſe God to let me 
very ſoon. 


MR, WYNDHAM, 

But it depends on yourſelf, If you are 
not good as long as you live; if you do 
not pray to God always, you will never 
go to that happy world where your 
Mamma is now, 


CHARLOTTE, 


Oh, teach me, then, io be very good, 
me 
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indeed I will try; and tell me what I 


muſt ſay when I pray to God to let me 
goto Mamma ? 


nx. WYNDHAM. 
You . fo, “Grant, O God ! that 
« through life I may do thy will, and 
hen I die be taken to thy everlaſting 
| CHARLOTTE, 
Oh, do not fear I ſhall forget it, I ſhall 
ſay it every day twenty times, 


Mx. Wyndham than left them, and 


Emily, though deeply affected, endea- - 


voured to lead the little girl to other ſub- 
_ jefts, in which at times ſhe ſucceeded ; 
but Charlotte frequently ſpoke of her 
mother, in a way which affected all who 

heard 
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heard her. Mrs. Wyndham remained 
alone till the evening, when ſhe admitted 
Emily, who remained with her till bed- 
| time. The next morning Mrs. Wynd- 
ham returned to her family, compoſed, 
though deeply dejefted, thus enhobling 
grief by not yielding to its paſſionate 


impulſes; though for many weeks it re- 


quired a violent ſtruggle between her rea- 
ſon and her feelings, to appear with that 
dignified ſerenity ſhe ſo much wiſhed to 
retain, Emily, ſtruck by this example 
of fortitude, determined to profit by it ; 
it carried a leſſon to her heart, which ſhe 
never afterwards forgot, From this time 
ſhe ſtrove, with undeviating attention, to 
correct her own faults, that ſhe might be 
a worthy pattern for Charlotte to follow : 
the ceaſed not to exert the utmoſt tender- 

2 nei: 
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neſs and patience towards the little girl, 
who, in being an orphan, ſeemed to have 
a ſufficient claim on the aſſections of this 
amiable family, and ſhared equally with 
Maria the fondneſs of them all, Helen 
became very much attached to her, and 
Charlotte vied with her ſiſters in aſſiduous 
attendance on her, 


Emily, however, notwithſtanding hcr 
earneſt wiſhes to do right, was too young 
not to err ſometimes, an inſtance of which 
occurred one day, in her expreſſing 
ſome extravagant wiſhes, and particu- 
| laviy chat he could know what ſome re- 
lations of her's were doing who lived in a 
diſtant country ; Mrs, Wyndham ſmiled, 
and told her, ſhe would give ber a ſtory 


40 read, which had been wrinen by a 
friend 
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friend for her on a fimilar occaſion when 
ſhewas a girl. Accordingly in the even- 
ing, whea her fiſters were gone to bed, 


Emily read aloud the following ſtory. 
5 
re- 
1 
'Y 
wy 
'A 3 
* F PART 
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PART run THIRD. 


ELFRIDA, 
on THE 


MIRROR 


A: FAIRY TALE, 


— — ——————_— m 


Tur limitation of man's knowledge 
has been, in all ages, « theme equally 
| choſen by the moraliſt and the diſcon- 
characters has 
mm 


tene. The firſt of theſe 


© © © 
. 
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from thence deduced many profitable 
concluſions to the chaſtiſement of our 
pueſent vanity, and the exaltation of our 
future hope. While the laſt has mur- 
mured at this confinement of his facul- 
ties, which reach not even to the perfect 
underſtanding of thoſe things more im- 
mediately under his inſpection, and are 


| conſequently very unequal to the diſcern- 


ment of future events or diſtant circum- 


ſtances. To check, in ſome degree, the 


diſſatisfaction of the latter, and to add 
ſtrength to the reaſonings of the former, 
the tale of Elfrida ſhall attempt ; nay 
more, in ſpite of its puerile appearance, 
it ſhall firive to place the ſubject in ano» 
ther point of view, and conſider the nar- 
rownels of our capacity in this Rate of 

Fs ou 
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our exiſtence, as one great ſource of the 
comfort we enjoy. 
Faſhioned by the hand of nature with 
every charm to captivate the ſenſes, El- 
frida poſſeſſed alſo a ſoul of the higheſt 
order; and that aſpiring genius which 
- graſps eagerly at knowledge, and having 
received all that its inſtructors have to 
beſtow, like Alexander, weeps for more 
worlds of information to ſubdue, Elfrida 
was the daughter of an Engliſh baron, 
who was high in the favour of the third 
brave Edward. In the various wars of 
that king, Elfrida's father took an active 
part, She was now approaching the 
cloſe of her ſixteenth year, when Fitz - 
Richard was ſummoned from his caſtle to 
attend his ſovereign to the Scottiſh wars, 
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Bat a few months had he been freed from 
the weight of bis armour, yet he reſumed 
it with alacrity, and felt a regret only in 
under the care of her governeſs and her 
women, for her mother had ſlept many 
years in the ſilent tomb, Elfrida, who 
enthuſiaſtically loved her father, and cen- 
tered in him all the affeftions of a very 
ſenſible heart, lamented his departure 
with inceſſant regret, The ſolitude in 
which ſhe had been educated, and which, 
during his reſidence in it, had for heg 
every charm, now became inſipid. She 
lrequently wandered from her governeſs 
and her women to indulge her ſorrow, 
and waited for hows, at the extremity of 
the Park, in the hope of ſoon recciving 
N Vs in - 
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intelligence from the Baron. One day, 
when ſhe had finiſhed her morning ſtu- 
dies, which were become unintereſting to 
her, ſhe retired from the heat of the ſun 
into & natural ſort of grotto, formed in a 
rock, through which perpetually ran a 
clear ſtream, and whoſe entrance was 
ſhaded by a luxuriant growth of jeſſamine 
and reared by the ſportive labour of Fitz- 
called to ber mind the image of her 
father in all its force, * He has been 
gone, ſhe exclaimed, * three weeks, 
and I have heard from him but once, 
Perhaps at this moment, fatigued by 
toilſome marches, he faints beneath the 
# heat of this burning ſun, In vain may 
* he now wilh for his Elirida i prepare 
4 the 
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che ſimple fruits which ſhe has ſo often 
« decorated with bands of flowers for his 
% noon=tide refreſhment. While I am 
enjoying the luxurious coolneſs of his 
« favourite retreat, to what perils may 
my father be expoſed ! Shortly, too, 
* new dangers will ſurround him ; the 
% dangers of unſparing war ! His valour 
« will place him foremoſt in the ranks of 
in battle, and who can tell The ſug- 
geſtion which her heaft inſpired, her 


| tongue refuſed to expreſs; a ſhower of 


tears fell from her eyes, ſhe trembled and 
was file. At length ſhe proceeded— 
„Oh that I could be at this moment in- 
* formed of thy welfare, my father ! 
That ſome beneficent Being would in- 
* firut me how thou art employed 


F4 % vilege 
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* vilege of knowing how thoſe we love are 
e ſituated during their abſence from us? 
Elkigda had no ſoonet pronounced tbeſe 
words, than ſhe was ſtruck with a ſenſe of 
plore the pardon of Heaven for ag expreſ· 


ſiuoa which her delicacy of feeling rqught 


her immediately to renounce as preſump · 
tuous, Still, however, her heart ackno - 
0 ledged a deſue, that a conſtant informa- 


tion of her father's ſituations might be 


made conſiſtent with the will of Heaven. 


Deeply engaged in theſe reſlections, 

Fifrida ſcarcely heard a flight noiſe in the 
back pait of the cavern ; but at length, 
imagining the heard the ſound of light 
ſobiſteps, ſhe raiſed her eyes, and ſtared 
op beholding a figure, whoſe appearance 
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tures, however diminutive, were regularly 
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ſpoke it of a different order of beings, 
The ſtature of this form ſcarcely ex- 
ceeded a foot in height, and its dimen- 
ſions were proportionably ſmall. Its fea- 


beautiful, and its countenance beſpoke 
tender benevolence. On its head was 
placed a turban of the fineſt blue, the 
texture of which ſeemed like the leaf of a 
flower : it was ornamented with a circle 
of precious ſtones, which, though ſmall, 
was of incredible brightneſs, Its garment 
was a fort of robe deſcending in folds to 


the ground, of the moſt exquiſite white- 
neſs, and ſhining like the flight threads. 


which in the autumn areſcen floating over 
the graſs at ſun-ſet, In one hand it held 
an ivory wand, and in the other 4 mirror 
of the moſt admirable poliſh, 

Vs 
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Elfrida, ſtartled by this ſupernatural 
appearance, would have fled, but was 
withheld by a ſort of irreſiſtible impulſe, 


Her eyes eagerly ſurveyed the ſhining | 


ſtranger, who, advancing, ſaid, . Be not 
* alarmed, Elfrida, for innocence and 
** goodneſs of heart like yours have from 
me nothing to fear, You have heard, 
* and, with propriety, deſpiſed a thou- 
** ſand idle tales of the fairies, which 
have no exiſtence but in imagination. 
Lou have rightly judged it inconſiſtent 
* with the wiſdom of the Supreme Being 
* to ſuſſer a ſet of inferior agents to tor. 
* ment mankind with impunity, Bur 
** learn, fair Elfrida, chat 
© exiſt not for purpoſes ſo vain, they yer 
* & exiſt, Under the control of ſupe- 
* rior power, they are permitied by theis 
| * * invi- 


SS e 


% taſk to improve the interval of his ab- 
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* inviſible agency to direct the ſmaller 


* concerns of man's life. Once in an 


* age their perſonal appearance is allowed 
to ſome favoured mortal, who, like 
14 yourſelf, poſſeſſes a heart ſimple and 
1 unſeduced by the allurements of vice. 
« ] have heard your regret and your 
« wiſhes, and to me it is given, though I 
cannot remove the one, yet to fulfil the 
* other, Your father is gone on a ſervice 
«*« of danger, but it is alſo a ſervice of 
« glory, He is himſelf perſectly ſatisfied 
„ with his ſituation, nor would exchange 
« it for the inglorious repoſe of a peace- 
« ful ſtation, The only allay to his ſatis- 


44 ſaction is the neceſlity of quitting you, 


„ but he anticipates the time of his re- 
„turn with hopeful pleaſure, Be it your 


F6 + (ence 
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* and to me is particularly allotted the 
* care of the young and beautiful. This 
wand is the fource of my power, and 
* this mirror, Elfrida, ſhall be to you, if 
you ſtill yiſh. it, all you have aſked from 
* Heaven, Tell me, do you yet ſeek to 
* ſituation? I ſee you do. Take, then, 


| © this mirror, three times in every day, 
(ich the interval of leaft half an 


hour between each time) far five mi- 


image and employment of your faces.” 


Ls ide cagerly extended her hand, and 


| Gor the fuſt time loſing ber attention to 
the fairy, the caſt her eyes on the ſo much 


delired gift. She there beheld the image 


1 « her father, who walked, converſing with 


+ friend his comncnance exprefied health 


rz4 Tit rnb ext; 
and happineſs. Elfrida's tears flowed 


5 with pleaſure at the fight, aud when ſhe 
had gazed on it till it vaniſhed, ſhe turned 
eagerly round, and thanked repeatedly 


pore and generous fairy. « You 
are then ſatisfied with my gift, El 
| z 4 


—— — RE 
— Ah, miſtaken— | but I leave you 
OO the choice you have 
= e! If at any time you become tired 

poſſeſſing the mirror, come hither 


„ fiream, 1 will ap- 
2er 
fairy then diſappeared, and Elfrida, after 
pauſing for a few minutes to recover 
from her aſtoniſhment, returned to the 
caſtle, To ber governeſs alone, in whom 


« ths 


« frida?” ſaid the with half a ſmile, * you 


« again 
again, and when you have dipped ir 


F FAI rer 
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. the circumſtance of this ſurpriſing viſion; 
at firſt the governeſs treated it as a vapor 
of the imagination, but, on ſeeing the 
mirror, began to believe in the truth of 
the tory. Elfrida, that her mind might 
be perſectly ſatisfied, begged her to caſt 
ber eyes on it at the ſame time with her- 
ſelf ; the governeſs complied, and they 
both ſaw the Baron Fitz- Richard. He 
was on horſeback, and while they gazed, 
the horſe fell and threw his rider to the 
ground: Elirida ſhrieked, and dropped 
the mirror | Iaſtantly ſhe caught it again 
from the earth: but, alas, in that mo- 
ment the picture had vaniſhed ! The ex- 
ceſs of her anxiety and dread may, per- 
haps, be conceived ; ſhe wept, (he trem- 
bled, and at intervals, giving herſelf up 


. 
- 


8 
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to the horrors of ber imagination, ſhe 


the allotted half hour which muſt inter- 
vene cre ſhe could again ſee any thing ; 
the moment it expired, ſhe ſeized the 


glaſs, and beheld her father extended on 


a couch, pale and languid ; his arm was 


bound round by a ſcarf, and Elirida be- 
lieved he had broken it; this was all that 
appeared, and Elfrida remained as unſa- 


tified as ever. In this interval her go- 
verneſs endeavoured to impreſs on the 


mind of Elfrida the folly of ſocking to 


know more than. Providence had reveal- 
ed; but Elfrids, diſtrafted with annicty, 
on the mirror, tilthe alloued half hour 
hould expire. At length the heavy mi- 
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again preſented to her view. And now 
the mirror had for that day loſt its power, 
in vain Elfrida wept and rejected ſleep. 
Ere the night was ſpent, an expreſs ar- 
Elfrida opened them with impatience ; 
they were dated five days before, and 
though they gave the moſt ſativftory ac- 
counts of his health at that time, Elfrida, 
who knew what had paſſed fince, received 
no pleaſure from them. She threw them 
aſide, and waited for the morning dawn 
with a paſſionate impatience, which de- 
ſuoyed the natural ſweetneſs of her tem- 
per, Ere it arrived, however, fleep 
cloſed her weary eyes, and ſhe opened 


which danced through her windows, An- 


| &y vith beſelf for having flept, the 
* 
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* 


in thankfulneſs to Heaven, and Elfrida at 
once perceived that his arm had not been 
broken, and that by the quickneſs of his 
recovery, in all probability, the accident 
+ had been comparatively flight. She fir 
asu thanked Heaven for his eſcape, 


«4 proſenc, what grief has it cauſed me t 


Had I not accepted this mirror, theſe 
letters would have been to me a ſource 


— — 


— — 4 — I could 
© not have remedied, I will return this 


** mirror to the fairy, and henceforth con- 
"1086 #96 wich the gifs which Hes 
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ven has beſtowed.” Her governeſs 
applauded her reſolve, and Elfrida haſ- | 
fened to the grotto ; ſhe impatiently dip- 
ped the mirror into the ſtream, and the 
fairy . liate) = 1 „ Take 


_ * back your fatal gift,” ſaid the fair El- 


frida, *I have already proved the mi- 
% {ery which attends it, already have diſ- 
covered the folly of my wiſhes,” — 
Wich pleaſure I receive ir,” replied the 
fairy, © a pleaſure which ariſes from the 
4 joy I feel in ſuch an inſtance of your 
++ prudence, I knew, when I gave it to 
you, the ſorrows which muſt accom- 
* pany the knowledge you deſired, but 
* ſcarcely hoped that you would have 
++ been ſo ſoon convinced of its inefficacy 
to make you happy. Tis true, I might 
'* have made the gift more perfet ; bu 

«x 
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** if it had continually reflected the image 
© of your father, you would have neg- 
* lefted every. thing to gaze upon it, and 
© yauriime would have paſſed unmarked 
by improvement. I ſee you have no 


« defire of the kind remaining; but, 


* Elfride, although this giſt is uſeleſs to 
< you, yet the experience it has brought 
be convinced, when you are tempted 
* to form wiſhes, that, if granted, they 
& would in all probability conduce as little 
to your real happineſs as /his has done. 
* None could wear & more ſpecious 
1 appearance than this, which ſeemed 
„ prompted by filial aſſection ; but ſuſ- 
© peſt ia future, Elfrida, that every de- 
* fire of whatever ſort is unreaſonable and 
„ improper, if i leads to diſcontent,” 


The 
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The fairy ended, and Elfrida, after fig- 
, cerely thanking her, returned to the caſtle 
| with a mind deeply impreſſed by the cir- 
| cumſtances which had befallen ber. 


p This ſtory, and the comments it occa- 
) fioned, employed the remainder of the 
a evening. Emily requeſted to know why 
| ber mother objefted to Helen's and Ma- 
p 
p 


ria's hearing it, and Mrs, Wyndham ex- 
plained ro her the difficulty which ſuch 
young minds would have had to ſeparate 


; 

| A few days afterwards Emily and Helen 
were invited by a lady, who lived near 
them, to accompany Mrs, Wyndham to 
J hear her concert, which ſhe had formed at 


her own houſe, to celebrate the birth-day 
p 2 | of 
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of her ſon ; this party they anticipated 
with the greateſt delight ; they were both 
extremely fond of muſic, and it formed, 
indeed, almoſt the only pleaſure which 


| Helen could enjoy without imperfedtion ; 
opportunities of hearing good muſic in 


the country are ſcarce, and thus the two 
girls fixed all their wiſhes for ſeveral days 
| before on the accompliſhment of this 


ſcheme. They were accordingly dreſt ro 


go, and the carriage was ordered, when a 
_ meſſage arrived from the lady to whoſe 
houſe they were going, ſaying, that ſhe 


was very ſorry it was not in her power to 


_ receive them, as ſhe had juſt heard of the 
death of a relation, which obliged her to 
| renounce her intended plan for the even- 
ing, Emily immediately ſaid, Poor 
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4 Mrs, Selwyn, how ſorry I am for her! - 
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and ſeemed to forget her own diſappoint. 
ment in concern for the cauſe ; but He- 
len directly burſt into tears, and ſeemed 
Mrs. Wyndham took no notice of her 
for a few minutes, hoping ſhe would of 
herſelf overcome the impatient ſorrow into 


which ſhe had fallen ; but perceiving ſhe 


indulged it, and ſullenly rejected the ſooth- 
ings of her ſhe ſpoke to her. 


MRS, WYNDHAM. 
Helen, you both ſurprize and vex me 
My dear child, you muſt not ſuffer your- 
ſelf to be thus overcome by ſuch a zrifle, 
Ceaſe crying, Helen, and ſpeak to me, 


Helen, however, continued crying with 


great violence, and as Maria ausmpted to 
carels 


XX 


dreſs, and then, as the carriage was ready, 
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careſs and conſole her, ſhe piiſhed he I 58 
away with an impatient air. obe 
Hel 

MRS. WYNDHAM. Wy 


on, I ſee you are determined to be a 
naughty girl ; go, then, from me to the | 
fartheſt part of the room, and when you 
are more quiet, and more like a reaſon- 
able being, I will ſpeak to you again. 
Lead her away, Emily, if the does not 
puſh you from her. 

) 


e 
preſſion on Helen, but paſſion again got 
the better of her feelings, and ſhe ſuffered 
herſclf to be led from her mother, who, 
much hurt, defired Emily to change ber 


ac mould take aride with her, as the even- 
* 


Ul 
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ing was delightful. Emily cheerfully 
obeyed, and by the time ſhe returned, 
yndham then called her to her, and 
ſaid, VS 
| Now, Helen, tell me why you cried ? 


HELEN, 
Becauſe, Mamma, I was ſo much diſ- 


appointed. 


— 


MAS. WYNDHAM. 


8 


would overcome Mrs. Selwyn's juſt rea- 
ſon for not receiving us, or oblige me ia 
have & concert to entertain you ? 


| Autan. ) 
No, Mamma, but I could not help 
Cr yings 


1 ung, 


But did you ſuppoſe that your tears 


= 
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MRS. WYNDEAM. 

Helen, if we ſuffer ourſelves to ſay, we 
| cannot help being fooliſh and unreaſon- 
able, we ſhall ſoon become really inca- 
pable of avoiding it, and thus throw away 
the beſt of our poſſeſſions, reaſon and ſelf- 
command. Do you ſuppoſe * 

2 — 


HELEN, 
But not ſo much as I was. 


MRS, WIN DRAM. 


even allowing it to be ſo, you may ſup» 
pole ſhe was ſomewhat mortificd ; at 


to appear diſſatisſicd. 


HELEN, 
Bu: Ely» du un 


\ 


uns, 


948917114. 


How can you be ſure of that? But. 


leaſt, then, you would have expefted her 


ſ 


EET Y 3 
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MRS. WYNDHAM. 

That is true; bat if Emily, from your 
age ad permitted herſelf to fall into a 
paſſion on every diſappointment, don't 
you ſuppoſe by this time ſhe would 
have been ſtill more violent than you 
are? From an infant I have accuſtomed 
Emily to bear diſappointment paticatly ; 
and this is one inſtance out of many in 


which ſhe has found the advantage of it, 


made me uncomforabe. 


HELEN. 


Have 1 made you uncomfortable, 
Mamma ? | 


uns. WYSDHAM, 
Yes : a child can never do wrong with» 
out inſlicting 4 pang on the heart of a 


parent. Beſides, in this inſtance, 1 have 


G2 ano - 


RM 


* 
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another reaſon for being diſturbed ; the 


Fear that I have been the firſt cauſe of 
your impatience : knowing that your en- 
zoyments were few, and your inconve- 


niencies many, I have always endeavoured 
to increaſe the firſt, and remove the latter. 


I have always ſtudiouſſy tried to prevent 


your being diſappointed of any expected 


pleaſure, and have even taken pains to 
procure them for you, knowing, after all 
muſt be | 


HELEN. 
Oh, Mamma, how good you are ! 


MRs, WYNDHAM. 


But, Helen, if in return for my indul- 


gence I find that I have injured your tem- 
per, and made you incapable of bearing 
'the unavoidable mortifications of life, ſo 


o B0O0oLrmMEwmmaB 


far - 
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for from thinking myſelf good, 1 ſhall 
for ever reproach myſelf with folly and 
imprudence ! Hitherto I have hoped I 
had done my duty with reſpect to my 


children. Oh, Helen ! will you oblige 
* me to endure the bitter reproaches of my 
| own heart for having miſtaken it ? 
HELEN (with eagerneſs and tears.) 
| Oh never, never! Forgive me, Mam- 
ma, I will never again make you uncaſy. 
| MRS, WYNDHAM, 3 
You alſo treated Maria unkindly. 
HELEN, 
. Maria, I beg you to pardon me, Will 
, you let me kiſs you ? 
p MARIA (runuing 10 ler, 
: Yes, my dear ; I was only ſorry, not 


Gg „ 
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angry with you; Mamma forgives you, 
TITANS: 


HELEN, 
you, Mamma, do you ugjrome me? 


MRs. WY NDHAM. 
Yes, Helen, 


URLEN, 

1 then, your child, and em- 
brace me. You do not think me worthy 
of it ! Puniſh me, Mamma, in any way 
you think proper, but do not refuſe to let 
me be your child, ; 


uns. WYNDHAM (ſoedding tears, } 
' Embrace me, my dear child, 


HELEN, 
Ob, now then I am once more happy ! 


EMPLY, 


eB... 
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EMILY. = 
You will penale Fikken 30 go with us, 
Mamma ? 


_ MRS, WYNDHAM. 


No, my dear, though I have forgiven ; 


HELEN, 


Yes, go, my dear Emily, I deſerve to 


be puniſhed, 


. uns. WYMDHAM, | 
That I may not deprive Emily of the 


pleaſure (he has fo well deſerved, and as 


G4 Hclen 


% 
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Helen is ſo truly ſenſible of her fault, 
I will forget what is paſſed, and we will 
all go. 


The children were exceſlively de- 
lighted, and, ſetting out in the higheſt 
ſpirits, they enjoyed their ride without 
any mixture of regret. | 


In the courſe of a day or two, Mrs. 
- Wyndbam went with her eldeſt daughter 
to pay a viſit in the neighbourhood ; 
there were three or four young people, 
and it was propoſed they ſhould ftroll 
| awhile in the garden ; they did fo, and 


on their return, Mrs, Wyndham, accuſ- 


romed to obſerve the looks of Emily, ſaw 
that ſhe returned diſſatisfied with her com- 
panions, and much diſturbed at ſome- 


f 
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thing which had happened. When they 
were ſeated in the carriage to return, 
Mrs. Wyndham queſtioned her on the 
ſubject, and Emily replied thus: 


It is true, Mamma, I was diſpleaſed 
with the behaviour of the young ladies- 
with whom I walked: 


J 


MRS, WYNDHAM.. . 


How, my dear ? 


EMILY. 

When we firſt went into the garden, 
Miſs Darnford 3 
* cuſe me, Miſs Wyndham, if I walk. 
« with Miſs Smithſon, I have not ſeen 
« her before to-day, and I have à great 
« deal to tell her,” I thought this a little 
ſtrange ; however, I begged ſhe would 
Gs do 


\ 
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do as ſhe liked beſt; and accordingly ſhe 
took Miſs Smithſon by the arm, walked 
on with her, and entered into a long talk, 
laughing and ſpeaking with ſo much agi- 
tation, that I concluded ſhe muſt have 
met with ſomething remarkably droll and 
pleaſing, Miſs Martin, who walked.with 
me, ſaid, I think Miſs Darnford is 
very rude, when one of her friends, as 
* the calls them, is with her.” —** She 
6 ” 1 ſaid, „to have ſomething 
*4 of conſequence to relate to Miſs Smith- 
* ſon,” ! Nonſenſe,” replied Miſs Mar- 
tin,“ ſhe ſaw her laſt night, and ſhe 
only behaves in this way to give berſelf 
an air to you of being very clever, and 
„very fond of ber friend, As to what 
4 ſhe has to tell her, TI lay you a wager 
# 1 know it beforchand ; ſhe told me be- 
6 fore 


7 
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e fore you came a great deal about it, 
5 and her father would be very angry 
wich her if he knew ſhe told.“ 


uns. WYNDHAM, : 
I think, Emily, as you repreſent her,, 
Miſs Martin has a very blunt, odd, 


EMILY» 
Oh, yes, Mamma, ſhe uſed very odd ex- 
preſſions, and I thought ſpoke ſtrangely. 
She told me, then, that Miſs Darnford' 
was repeating a converſation which had 
paſſed before her between her father and a. 
gentleman on ſome buſineſs, about which 
they had quarrelled, I was quite ſhocked 
to think ſhe ſhould ever mention what 
- had paſſed in her father's houſe ! By this 
time the ſtory was ended, and the ladies 
G6 joined 


joined us, Miſs Darnford ſaying, * Be 


ion it, Papa would 
— 
wi walked with us, and M 
Dan tym rok eqs 
1 employed myſelf, wherher I learnt 


: and whenever I 
and dancing, anſwered 


— 0c gym d— 
they both ſeemed ready to laugh, 


Darnford ſaid, 5 'So. you've no gover- 


you 
« neſs, and your Mamma teaches 


od 
« herlelf; well, that is very odd. 


' aſked her Why ?” and ſhe ſaid, Oh, 


on 
4 I don't know, only I hear the goes 


xr filters are to be 
4 and that you and your ſiſters 


confuſed me very much. At laſt Miſs 


| laughed, and Miſs Smithſog . 
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*« thank my ſtars, my Mamma has no 
4 ſych whims ; ſhe does not trouble her 
bead much about us; why they ſay, 

« Miſs Wyndham, that you never go out 
« without your Mamma; that you are 

employed all day with her, and that ſhe 
«« makes you tell her every thing you 
© know.” | found by this time, Mamma, 
that theſe young people were not well 
. educated, not very amiable, ſo I ſaid 
very coolly, * You are mis-informed, 
% my mother is incapable of whims, ſhe 
is all goodneſs ; I am never happy but 
5 when I am with her; and as to telling 
* all I know, I never knew any thing 
« with which ſhe is not acquainted,” — 
What,“ faid Miſs Darnford, © do you 
tuell ber the ſecrets your friends truſt 
4 you wich?“ —I told her © I was too 


. 
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young to be/ entruſted with ſecrets of 
any importance, and that I had no par- 
« tieular friends out of my own family.” 
How, no friends l' faid Miſs Darn- 
ford, adding, in an aſſected tone, poor 
« thing! How unhappy you muſt be 
« Oh, I pity you, fince you never knew 
the delight of perſeft confidence.” — 
* Pardon me,” I ſaid, ( Ltalk with per- 
*-fet confidence. to my mother! 


„Oh, “ ſaid ſhe, ** that is impollible. 


ſtopped by our being called into the 


MAS, WYWPHAM, 


I can do that eaſily, but it will take up 


houſe, But will you explain to me why 
theſe young ladies behaved ſo ſtrangelyꝰ 


—— ĩ 


| want of good-breeding, for politeneſs for- 
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de eee of the e of MG 
Darnford, and had you been a year youn- 


ger, or your principles leſs fixed, I ſhould 
not have permitted you to walk with 
them. In the firſt part of her behaviour 
to her friend, (a name abuſed by ſuch an 
application) Miſs Darnford ſhewed great 


bids us, if ever ſo much attached, to 
ſingle out the object of our fections, as 
the ſole object of our attention in any party: 
even if we are with two people whom 
we love in different degrees, we are not 
permitted to mortily that perſon ws love, 
leaſt, by exceſſive marks of attachmend 
to the perſon we love moſt ; a real friend- 
ſhip needs not theſe conſtant teſtimonies 
of love, it truſts in its friend, and believes 


» 
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her incapable of miſconſtruing our atten- 


tion to others. We ought, then, never 
to let any perfon have 3 — 


they are in our way, or that we wiſh their 


abſence, becauſe both humanity and po- 
liteneſs forbid us to mortify any perſon ſo 


ſeverely, who certainly has not deſerved. 


i of w. | 


EMILY, 


T underſtand you, Mamma, and am 


OP gm 


f 


uns. WYNDHAM:. 
iis went ls you may obſerve in 
_ MiG Darnford, an inſtance of that hate» 
, ainſt' which I have ſo 
At thinteen (Miſs. 
Dont s age) it is not poſſible that the 
character ſhould be ſufficiently formed, 


the 


— 
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to admit of our chooſing a real friend. At 
| that age, in general, the imagination has 
moſt power. A fine face, an i 
figure, are recommendations (| 
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7 
powerful to win the heart. Some young 
people are brought up, particularly at 
ſchools, with the idea that they muſt form 
„„ 
fancy, her only recommiendation, perkage, - 
what they call being very good natured ; -- 
they tell her all they know ; they detach 
themſelves from their family ; its ſecrets, 
if they can learn them, are divulged ; 4 
' thouſand ill conſequences follow, of which 
you will one day, my dear Emily, be 
more ſenſible than I can make you now, 
When you ſhall be of * to judge, do 


— 


1 
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not ſuppoſe I ſhall object to your forming 
a ſtrict intimacy with any one, whom 
you ſhall then believe worthy of your 


— 
Lend 


— 
nM ILY, 


| Oh, the beg, the deareſt of my friends, 
2 be ſol | 


MRS. WYNDHAM, 
| You muſt have ſeen in Miſs Darnford 
enough io diſguſt you with that ridicu- 

/ lous aſſectation of friendſhip which at her 
| age cannot exiſt, Young people are too 
apt to deceive themſelves on this point: 
they find the deceit at laſt, and the next 

| perſon they ſee at all agrecable, ſupplies = c 
the place of the diſcarded friend ; they 4 
-. and 


aretz 


— 
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and again change their connection. Thus 
they contract a habit of fickleneſs and 
| Caprice; they learn to exaggerate their 
feelings, the moſt dangerous of all er- 
rors. They never conſult their reaſon, 
never aſk themſelves whether they really 
love ber whom they call their friend, whe- 
ther they are capable of painful ſacrifices 
For her lake, whether they really eſteem 
of real friendſhip, and judge, then, whe- 
6ͤ— x N 


» 9 5 


EMILY, 
Oh, ſurely not Beſides, what be- 
comes of the diſcarded friend ? She muſt 
think herſelf very ill-ucated. 


A pms Ms. 
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= whe 
 Coltainly ; ſhe did not, perhaps, ſeek ug 

che connection, it was forced upon her ; 
if me is ungenerous, finding herſelf hun 

| w 


| to repeat all that has been ſaid to her, 


in habits of intimacy which ſhe dares not 
| break, with a perſon ſhe has no regard for, 


Fa 


the friend he no longer loves, think whas 


* 


diſmiſſed, ſhe believes herſelf at liberty | 


E 


At leaſt ſhe makes the young perſon ri- 


has dared to diſcloſe the affairs of her fa- 
mily, think what dreadful conſequences 
have flowed from theſe ill-judged connec · 
tions ! If, fearing theſe, a young perſon 
acts more prudently, and does not diſcard 


FOES 


miſery ſhe has propoſed for herſelf, to live 


28772 


. whom, 


[4 


| chat reaches her of family affairs and opi- 
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even obliges her to deſpiſe ! If the ſame 


lightneſs and inconſtancy be earried toa 8 
more advanced age (as it frequently is) 


when people have affairs of their own, 


think what miſchief it muſt do 


| | EMILY, 
I am convinced of the neceſſity of 
chuſing a friend with attention and cau- 
tion, and 1 thank you, Mamma, a thou- 
ſand times, for ſaving me from this falſe 
ſenſibility. | 


MBS, WYNDHAM, 
I think you need no caution to warn 
you againſt ever repeating any thing you 
hear in your father's houſe, 'A child, 
whoſe lips are not ſealed reſpecting all 


nions, 
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nions, is the moſt dangerous enemy of 
her connections: ſhe is unſuſpected, no 


one believes her capable of ſo great an 


imprudence or ſo black a treachery, and 
thus to do much evil is put into her 


power. Asto what the young ladies ſaid 
of me and my plan of education, you 


| have ſenſe enough to pity it, as ariſing 


very ofteri induces weak minds to form 


4 haſty deciſion on what they cannot 


comprehend. 


EMILY, 


u is my beſt and ſafeſt way always to tell 
you all chat appears ſtrange to me, and ſo 
w preſerve myſelf froth the bad cffets 
of ill example. 


MA8, 


> SS mTwgcys - | 


only from that thoughtlefs folly which 


At leaſt, Mamma, 1 hall draw one ad- | 
vanuage from this viſit. I ſhall learn that 


=t>7 EN D2 2» 
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uns. W YNDBAM. | 

” ouch enchftrentics docs Nn end 
my dear; to draw the beſt inſtruction we 
can, from any event, is always wiſe and 
good. Do not tell what has paſſed to 


| Helen and Maria, they are too young to 


underſtand it. Tell them only that you 
walked in the garden, and that you did 
did not much like your viſit. 


In regular attendance on their ſeveral 
fudics, the Wyndhams paſſed the ſum- 
mer ; however, for the firſt time, they 
ſaw the approach of winter, without re- 


gret, as the oculiſt, whoſe advice they had 
taken, gave them hopes that by chat time 


tion on Helen's eyes, which would, if 


thing, could, zoſtore her to fight, 


ney 
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whole family awaited this important pe- 
riod ; they took care not to inform Helen 


of their hopes, leſt they ſhould be diſap- 


pointed, and ſhe ſhould be more dejected 
than before. The autumn they ſpent 
very agreeably, enjoying the ſettled ſere- 
nity of the weather and the different 
ſcenes of harveſt and fruit-gathering, in 
all of which the children were permitted 
to aflit, At the end of October the 


week after that, Helen was to ſubmit to 
all Koped ſo much. Her mother, with 
infinite fecling and tenderneſs, prepared 
her for it, and received her promiſe to ſis 
patiently and quietly, The day arrived, 
and the anxious family aſſembled to wit- 


meſs 


may judge of the extreme anxiety the 


whole family went to London, and in a 
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neſs the event, Charlotte Neville and Ma- 
ria excepted, whoſe vivacity, they feared, 
would interrupt the ſurgeon, Mrs. 
Wyndham, alike unable to ſee the ope- 
ration, or to quit the room, retired to one 
end of it, trembling, pale, her hands and 
her heart lifted up to God, but concealing 
her face on the ſhoulder of Arthur, whoſe 
while his tears fell faſt on her cheek. 
Emily, ſtruggling with the extreme agi - 
tation of her mind, but by a ſtrong ef- 
fort compoſed, knelt with ber eyes fixed 
on Helen, and one of her arms round he: 
waiſt, while the other hand held both the 
hands of Helen, It is not poſlible to 


fear, tenderneſs, . — were 
if H mingled 
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mingled in her eyes, which were now 


- raiſed to Heaven, now fixed on her fiſter, 
and at intervals ſeeking to penetrate the 


thoughts of the operator. Mr. Wyand- 
ham ſtood on the other fide of Helen, ex- 


horting her to have courage, yet feeling 


on his heart every touch of the inſtrument 


which the ſkilful and tender oculiſt ap- 
plied to the eyes of the patient, quiet 


| Helen; behind whoſe chair ſtood two fe- 
male ſervants; hardly dared they breathe, 


leſt they ſhould interrupt or diſcompoſe 
the patient or the ſurgeon, In about ten 


minutes Helen gave 4 faint ſhriek, and 


exclamed———* Ab, my God! What 
« is this! Do J fee At this exclama- 
tion Mrs, Wyndham roſe ſuddenly ; but, 


Mr, Wyndham by a Cg 1cqueſted Emily 
, not 


IN Reer 


unable to endurc her ſenſations, (he fainted. 


from white to crimſon, the tears ſtream- 


but the ſurgeon, having finiſhed the ope- 


„ 
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got to quit her ſiſter, and ran to ſupport 
his wife, whom, with Arthur's aſſiſtance, 
they conveyed out of the room. Emily, 
her complexion changing. every inſtant 


ing down her cheeks, could no longer 


ſuppreſs her anxiety.—** Oh, Sir,” ſhe 


ſaid, “does ſhe ſee ?”—** Huſh,” re- 
plied the ſurgeon, and Emily was again 
filent. Helen exclaimed in broken words; 


ration, with the help of the ſervants, co» 
vered her eyes, and forbade them to re- 


move the bandage, as every thing de- 


pended on her no: being ſuffered to uſe 
her eyes, 


EMILY, 


To uſe her eyes Does ſhe then ſee ? 


Hz _— 
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Yes, I am ſure of it. But, my good 


young lady, you are too much diſturbed. 


SERVANT. 
Miſs Emily, don't cry ſo, pray don. 


HELEN, 

Ah, this is Emily who weeps ſo ! Do 
not, my dear Emily ; I ſhall ſee in time. 
I bad ſuch an odd thought juſt now, 1 


ſeemed to feel ſomething with my eyes. 


| Juſt then Mr. Wyndham returned. 

Ah, my dear Sir,” ſhe whiſpered, 
Helen will ſee ; ſhe has ſeen ! But my 
# mother” --- Go to your mother, my 


% dear,” ſaid Mr, Wyndham, ſhe is 


# better, but unable to return hither ; 


c - 
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* compoſe yourſelf, and prevail on her 
to be compoſed.” 


Emily then flew to her mother ; ſhe 
told her what had paſſed, and in about 
ten minutes they were both compoſed 
enough to return to Helen, whom they 
found lying on her own bed, with all the 
windows cloſed. The ſurgeon ordered 
that ſhe ſhould be kept in darkneſs ſome 
days, and light be admitted only by de- 
grees: he beſtowed on Emily the bigheſt 
praiſes, for the united ſenſibility and for- 
titude ſhe had ſhewn, © This,” ſaid he, 
* js true ſenſibility ; in the courſe of my 
practice I witneſs ſo much aſſectation, 
* ſo much exaggerated feeling; I ſee 
people unable to attend their neareſt 
connections when it is abſolutely ne- 

Hz (celan 
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t ceſſary ; running away from ſcenes of 
4 pain and inconvenience, with ſo much 


« ſelfiſhneſs, as quite ſickens me ſome- 
* times of ſenſibility. But you, my dear 
* Miſs Wyndham, have reconciled me 
* to it, ſince I perceive you make it aſſiſ- 


* tant to, not deſtructive of your duties. 
. Such ſcenes as that of to-day ſeldom 


* occur ; nothing could be more trying, 
and it might very well have happened 


_ * the exertions of a ſtrong mind. What 
„I principally allude to, is the common 
„practice of people, who run from the 
* fiek beds of thoſe whom they ought to 
ſooth and comfort, becauſe, truly, they 


% cannot bear to ſee them ſuſſer !“ 


That,“ faid Mrs. Wyndbam, is ex- 
* aftly what 1 have always warned 
Emily 


© 


« that a delicate frame had ſunk under 
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„Emily againſt. True ſenſibility is ac - 
«« tive and uſeful ; falſe tenderneſs ener- 
« yates the mind, and renders its beſt 


1 wiſhes unavailing,” 
In the courſe of a few days light was 
gradually admitted into the apartments 
of Helen, and ſhe was ſuffered to fee 
thoſe dear friends to whom ſhe owed fo 
much. But no deſcription can do juſtice 
to the circumſtances of their meeting, 
nor can any idea be given of the delight 
with which ſhe gazed on the countenances 
of her mother and ſiſter. By degrees ſhe 
became familiar with the objects about 
her, which at firſt ſhe knew not how to 
avoid in walking acroſs the room ; nor 
was it for ſome time ſhe could enjoy the 
— - 
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the meaning of her own ſenſations. By 
degrees, however, her mind became more 
compoſed, and the fight of the ſun, the 
ſtars, the clouds, a river, or a flower, were 
to her a ſource of delight for hours; her 
genius expanded, and her mind was fo 
ſuuck by theſe objects, at once fo new 
ld ſo intereſting, that every one obſerved 
language more expreſſive than thoſe of 
other people. Even the ſingularity of 
ber expreſſions, + adn of 
rures, were intereſting, 


The reſtoration of ber ſight completed 


the happineſs of her amiable family ; when 


her eyes were ſufficiently ſtrengthened io 


admit of it, ſhe learnt rapidly to wrice and 
read ; and for painting, ſhe diſcovered a 


genius 
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genius ſo remarkable, as induced her fa- 
ther to give her the belt maſters. In both 
portraits and landſcapes ſhe ſucceeded 
wonderfully. Attached with enthuſiaſm 
to her parents and ſiſters, ſhe never for- 
got their cares in her helpleſs ſtate. If 
they were fick, ſhe devoted herſelf to 
them, ſaying frequently, ** Oh, can 1 
ever repay your attention to me when 
* Twas blind !” 


Emily remained ſtill the ſame excellent 
character. She attended entirely to the 
education of Charlotte Neville, who be- 
came all ſhe could wiſh her. Anhur and 


Maria in the ſame manner ſu}filled the 
wiſhes of their parents, 


Prol- 
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who were conſtantly employed in the per- 
formance of their ſeveral duties, and 
much felicity as this life is capable o- 
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Proſperity and peace to the end of 
their lives attended this amiable family, 
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